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weview of 2 A2cw Books. 
Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, 
Local, and Characteristic: to which 
are added, Practical Details for the 
Information of Emigrants of every 
Class ; and some Recollections of the 
United States of America.  8vo. 
pp. 339. Edinburgh, 1821. 
We have so frequently stuted the im- 
portance we attach to the remaining 
British possessions in America, that we 
shall not detain our readers one moment 
with any disquisition on that subject ; 
but merely observe, that of all the 
writers who have hitherto undertaken 
an account of our transatlantic posses- 
sions, Mr. Howison is the most mi- 
nute, and, we believe, as well-informed 
and as accurate as any that have pre- 
ceded him. He confines himself 
principally to Upper Canada, a colony 
growing rapidly into importance, and 
possessing advantages of soil and cli- 
mate superior to the neighbouring pro- 
vince, Mr. Howison’s information was 
collected during a residence of two 
years and a-half; and, though it is ra- 


ther of a personal and domestic na- | 


ture, yet the commercial, political, and 
agricultural state of the province is 
not neglected. The work assumes the 
form of letters, which are written in an 
easy and familiar style, though not al- 
together free from affectation. Our 
author dismisses Lower Canada in a 
single letter, from which we shall nake 
a single extract, respecting the geucral 
character of the Canadiaus :— 

‘I remained all night at La Chine, and, 
at an early hour next morning, was pro- 
vided with another calash and driver. 
This man possessed a most happy dispo- 
sition, and was altogether so free and de- 
gagé in his manner, that he afforded me 
much amusement. Thou igh a carpenter 
by trade, he kept a calash for the accom- 
modation of travellers, and would either 
drive a horse ora nail, as best suited his 
purpose. ‘ihe Canadian post-horses are 
In appearance the most wretched ant vals 
imaginable, being lank, clumsy, and 
rough-coated; but they become both ac- 


tive and spirited under the influence of 


the whip, which their drivers generaily 


use very freely. 
Vou, IL 


I believe no member of 














Phad furnished Lord Amherst with a hat of 
this description, to be used on his first 
audience with the Emperor of China. It} 4 
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the Four-in- hand Club, when mounted 
the box, feels more elated than the Cana- 
dian peasant does while driving his sorry 
horse and shackling chariot. He is all 
life and gaiety, and talks to his horse and 
to the traveller alternately. He points 
out the beauties of the prospect, 
the carriage or harness gives away, he 
dismounts and repairs it, regains his seat, 
and dashes on. He retieves bis horse by 
walking up every hill, and compliments 
himself upon this sacrifice, by calling to 
the animal, ‘* 4h pauvre cheval! Vous 
avez un bon matire,’ &c. ‘bhe Canadian 
peaantry display a native politeness, a 
presence of mind, anda degree of address, 
which, though extremely pleasing, soime- 
times betray their possessors into too 
much familiarity; however, there is -so 
mich gatety and sentiment in these mis- 
takes, that one cannot but heartily excuse 
them. My drivers always shook hands 
with me, and wished me a good journey, 
before we parted, and they sometimes po- 
litely asked me to join them in drinking a 
glass of cider. Lhe Canadians are dark- 
complexioned, and generally meagre, al- 
though rather athletic. Theit eyes are 
small, sparkling, and animated ; but none 
of the men have any pretensions to per- 
sonal beauty.’ 

‘[ was much struck with the politeness 
of the common Canadians. They never 
passed without uncovering; and when 
two drivers came within call, they always 
saluted each other by the word MONSLCUT.s 
The children make a low cbeisance to 
every geiteel stranger; and [cannot help 
mentioning a trifling incident which was 
occasioned i by this custom. A little boy, 
who had apparently just begun to waik, 
stood at the door of a cottage, with ao im- 
mense broad-rimmed hat upon his head. 
When I approached, he took it oif and 
bowed, but in attempting to regain the 
erect posture, he found the weight of his 
chapeau too great, and fell forw ard on his 
face, but without receiving any injury. 
I thought at the moment, “that it would 
have been well if the British Government 
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it is not in a very flourishing 
condition, principally on accouut of 
the want of some capitalists; all the 
settlers were very poor when they com- 
menced their labours, and few of them 
have more than sixty or seventy acres 
cleared. Ju sailing up to Kingston, 
on the St. Lawrence, the party landed 
on one of those numerous islands, 
which are to be met with in this noble 
river, and were yratified with what, to 
an English sportsman, would bea great 
novelty—a deer hunt by torch-light. 
The party hearing a noise in the night, 
were afraid of bei: ng surprised by some 
fndians, bat— 

‘The supposed [ndians were no other 
than the crew of a brigade of batteaux, 
and the dhbute we heard were raised in 
consequence of their having seen three 
deer, in the pursuit of which they re- 
quested us to join. ‘This proposal was ac- 
ceded to by all parties, and some began 
to kindle large fires in ses er ral parts of the 
island, while others stript the hickory tree 
of its bark, and made torches. Thus pre- 
pared, we sallied forth, some carrying 
arms, and the others being prov ided with 
blazing flambeaux. intending to sure 
round the deer, and gradually close apon 
them, we dispersed into a large circle, 
and sent two dogs among the brushwood, 
to ronan tae game, which they scon accom- 
plished, ane d' we accordi ngiv made regular 
encroachments upon their precincts. ‘lhe 


deer, when they saw tuemselves thus en- 
vironed, sprung from one side to the 
other, leaped into the air, reared upon 


their hind legs, and at last sunk down ape 
parently in despair; but, upon the dis- 
charge of a couple of fowling-pieces, they 
again started, and having ese aped our cir- 
cle, plunged tite the river. 

‘Seve ‘ral of the boatnten had remained 
bauks of the island, that they 
event the deer from taking the 
‘is imprac- 


upon th 
might pre 
river; but when they found th 


ticable, they shouted to us and ran to the 
battegux, aad immediately ut nmoored 
them. the remainder of the crew soon 


owed, with arms and torches, and they 
ali rowed out to pursuit of the game. 


Nothing cou li be more brilliant and pic- 
turesque than the scene which succeed- 
ed. Wesaw the beads and antlers of the 
beautiful animals moving with graceful 
rapidity upon the surface of the water, 


as may be conceived from its appella- | Wo) le the br ightness of their eyes rivalled 


large proportion of | 


tbat of the tiansparentdrops Wieitcil >pas k- 
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much, and the banks rise to the heigh eo 


three hundred feet perpendicular, 
at the same time they become wild and 
rocky, and are 
trees of various kinds. In some 


¢ i 
they partiy ove r-arch the river, and throw 


1 appalling g sloom upon its waters, now | 


agen into turbulen 1ce and impetuosi ty 
by the ruggedness of their s] ping bed 
It was night whe n { first viewe di lois scen 
and as the moon gradually 
threw a wll ie light s uccessively upon 
different portions of the stream, and soime- 
times brought to view the foamy bosom 
of a rapid, at other times unveiled the 
struggling and heaving waters of a whirl- 
pool, while the mingled roar, on all sides 
excited a shuddering curiosity shout 
those parts of the river that rolled along 
in darkness. : 
‘ Over the precipice, on the summit of 
which I stood while I contemplated this 
scene, many of the American soldiers 
had rushed at the close of the battle of 
Queenston heights. ‘Lhey were so warm- 
ly pressed by our troops and the Indians, 
and had so ‘little prospect of obtaining 


FOse, § lie 


quarter from the latter, that a great num- 
ber wildly flung themselves over the 
steep, and tried to save their lives by 


ve hold of the trees that grew upon 


> but many were frightfuily dashed to 
sans by the rocks, and ‘others who 
reached the river perished in their at- 


tempts to swim across it. Several, who 
had drop »ped wnong the cliffs without re- 
ceiving any ij jury, were afierwards trans- 


fixed end killed | by falling upon their own | 


bayonets, while in the act of le: iping from 
one spot to another. | almost imagined | 
saw these unfortunate men writhing in all 
the agonies of a protracted ck ath, and ¢ gaz 


ing with envy at thetr companions, who 
were convulsively catchin for breath 
ainong the sullen waters _ me mv. Were 


the C anadi ans inclined to ries superstitious, 
they could not select a more suitable 
place than this for the haun t al nd appear- 
ance of unearthly beings. ‘lhe wildn 1ess 
of the se enery, the em of the 
and the me lanc hols incident | have just 
related, w ould sub ject Que ston height 
tothe sus pi cion Of any P ce Op le WOT under 
the influence of imagination than the Ca- 
nadians are, and aie them conjure up 
half a dozen bleeding sentinels at the top 
of the precipice, every night after 
set.’ 

‘About four miles above Queenston, 
there is a singular and interesting part of 
the Niagara river, called the W hirk) OO}. 
The banks here are extre mely high and 
perpendicular; and, in addition to the 
natural channel, the current co 
has formed a semicircular excavation in 
them resembling a smali bay. ‘lhe 
mouth of it is more than a thousand feet 
wide, and its length about two 
and. The current, which is extremely 
rapid, whenever it reaches the upper 
point of this bay, forsakes the direct 
channel, and sweeps wildly 
Sides of it; when, 
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y round the} Falls, in 
having made this | from his har yu 


e xtraordinary cire 
course, and rushes with perturbed ve loci i 
ty between two perpendicular precipices, 


| Goat Island, 


| 
| 
|} 


a 


suit, it regains its proper 


more than four hundred 
feet asunder. The surface of the whirl- 
poolis ina — of continual agitation. 
‘The water boils, mantles t up, and —— s, 
| depth 
suffers ; as trees, 
sphe re of the cure 


Sahat : 
Wilici are not 


and 


the continement. it 
come within the 


rent, are swept along with a quiveri ing 
zig-zag motion which it is cult to 
describe. This singular ae py water 


must be several hundred feet deep, and 
has not hitherto been frozen over, al hough 
In spring the breken ice that descends 
from Lake Erie collects in such quanti- 
lies upon its surface, and becomes so 
closely wedged together, that it resists 
the current, and remains till warm wea- 
ther breaks it up. The whir!pool is one 
of the greatest natural curi sities in the 
Upper Province, and is the more interest- 
ing to the mind, as its formation cannot be 
rationally accounted for.’ 

The last war forms an important era 
in the history of Upper Canada, and, 
as such, is continually referred to by 

the peopte , who fough t nobly ; Mr. H. 

states its consequences to have been 
very injurious to the province, and the 
main cause of its present embarrassed 
state. Ourauthor etves an excellent 
description of the falls of Niagara, a 
passage or two of which we quote :— 

‘The extent of the Falls never 
been correctly ascertained, as, indeed, 
peared peculiar form, and several other cir- 

umstances, render this impossible. ‘The 
height of the great Fall, as taken witha 
plumb line by some engineers from the 
United States, was found to be 14° feet 
Its curve is supposed to ex- 
tend 2160 0 feet, and its are may measure 
nearly half that space. ‘Ihe breadth of 
which divides the two cata- 
racts, has been tound to be 984 feet, and 
that of the American Fall 1140 feet. 
‘Therefore the whole circumference of the 
precipice over which the cataracts fall ts 
42294 feet, the width of the cataract 
itself 3240 feet. At one time, the Table 
extended fitty feet beyond the cliils 
support it, but its projection Is not 
sO great at present 

‘‘There have been several instances of 
pec ple being carr dover the Falls, but ] 
believe none of the bodies ever were 
found. ‘The | of the river, before 
} precipice, is 
creat, that a buman body would certainls 
be whirled along without sinking; there- 
f ; those individuals to whom 
ude, probabiy retained 

ied the edge of the cataract, 
wn upon the guilt into 
next m preci- 
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rent. He was immediately hurried to- 
wards the cataract, and, seeing that death 
was inevitable, he covered his head with 
his cloak, and ‘resigned himself to destruc. 
tion. However, when he approached 
the edge of the cataract, shuddering na- 
ture revolted so strongly , that he was seen 
to start up, and stretch out his arms 4 but 
the cunoe upse anne was instantly ingulf- 
ed amidst the fury of the bot iling surge. 
A dog, which I have seen, was carried 
over the Great Fall some years ago, and 
suffered no injury except the fracture of 
two of his ribs. Dead wild-ducks are 
found in great numbers along the banks 
of the river, near the bottom of the cata- 
ract, on the mornings that succeed dark 
cl! nds stormy N ights, Som ep eople Sup le 


as ne P ; but more probab ng they vet en- 
tangled among the rapids above, and are 
swept aw ay before they are aware of their 
dange Tr. 


«Jt was not until T had, by frequent ex- 
cursions to the Falls, in some measure fa- 
miliarized my mind with their sublimities, 
that I ventured to explore the pene traha 
of the Great Cataract. The precipice 
over which it rolls is very much arched 
= rneath; while the impetus which the 

ater receives in its descent projects it 
far beyond the cliff, and thus an immense 
Gothic arch is formed by the rock and 
the torrent. “Twice | entered this cavern, 
and twice I was obliged to retrace my 
steps, lest I should be sutfocated by the 
blasts of dense spray that whirled around 
me; however, the third time I succeeded 
in advancing about twenty-five yards. 
Here darkness began to enc ‘ircle mes on 
one side, the black cliff stretche 2d itself 
into a gigantic arch far above my head, 
and on the other, the deat and hissing 
torrent formed an impenetrable sheet of 
foam, with which I was drenched in a 
moment. rhe rocks were so slippery, 
that I could hardly keep my feet, or hold 
securely by them; while the horrid din 
made me think the precipices above were 
tumbling down in colossal tragments up- 
on my head. 

‘Itis not easy to determine how far an 
individual might advance between the 
sheet of water and tl : rock: but were it 
even parses e lo € Xx} lore the recess to its 
ulinost extremity, scarcely any one, l be- 
lieve, re to attempt an 


eX pedi 


would have coure 
the kind.’ 
To be continued.) 


jon ot 


Thomas Moore, 


I; ds hi Mel ; fee S. By 


Esq. With an Appendix, contain- 
ine the Original Advertisemeuts, 
vid the Prefuratory Letter on Niu- 
Sic. l2mo. pp. 254.  Lendon, 
1821. 


However proud, as Englishmen, we 
may feel of our own particles couutry, 
we must coufess that we possess httle na- 
tional music, and that we are indebted 
for many of our most popular airs to 
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the Scotchand the Irish. Fhe music 
of both Scotland and Ireland is very 
characteristic of the respective coun- 
tries; that of Scotland is plaintive and 
romantic, and that of Ireland is the 
truest of ail comments upon its history. 
* The tone of defiance, succeeded by the 
languor of despondency,—a_ burst of 
turbulence dying away into softness,— 
the sorrows of one moment lost in the 
levity of the vext,—and all that ro- 
mantic mixture of mirth and sadness 
which is naturally produced by the ef- 
forts ofa lively temperament, to shake 
eff or forget the wrongs which lie upon 
it.’ 

Though the beanties of the national 
music of Treland have been long very 
generally felt and acknowledged, yet, 
through the want of appropriate En- 
glish words, and of the arrangement 
necessary to adapt them to the voice, 
many of the most excellent composi- 
tions remained in obscurity, until Mr. 
Power, with trne national feeling, pro- 
jected the * Irish Melodies.’ The ob- 


ject of the work, which was commenced 


In 1807, was to form a collection of the 
best original Irish melodies, with cha- 
racteristic symphonies and aecompa- 
nimeuts, and with words containing, as 
frequeutly as possible, allusions to the 
manuers and history of the country. 
The task of arranging the airs was con- 
signed to Sir John Stevenson, who, tn 
conjunction with Mr, Bishop, has en- 
riched them with some delightfal sym- 
phonies and accompaniments. The 
poetical part was undertaken by Mr. 
Thomas Moore, the first lyrical poet 
of the ave. In this duty, which he 
has executed with masterly genius and 
ability, Mr. Moore has been accused of 
merely selecting airs as a vehicle for 
dangerous politics; but we think this 
is judging him very harshly, and that 
the touches of national and political 
feeling which he has introduced, might 
have been fairly passed without cen- 
sure. 

The ¢ Irish Melodies’ were publis' - 
ed in eteht successive numbers, in the 
third of which Mr. Moore wrote an in- 
genious prefatory letter upou music, 
Y which we shall make an extract. 
He sdV :,-— 

‘Though much has been said of the 
antiquity of our music, it is certain that 
Our finest and most popular airs are mo- 
dern: and, perha ips, Ww nay look no fur- 
ther than the last disgraceful century for 
the origin of most of those wild and me- 
lancholy stra ns, which were at once the 
offspring and solace of grief, and which 
were a) cuhied to the mind, as music was 
formerly to the body, “* decantare loca 





se 





dolentia.”? Mr. Pinkerton is of opinion, 
that none of the Scotch popular airs are 
as old as the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and though musical antiquaries re- 
ferus, for some of our melodies, to so 
early a period as the fifth century, I am 
persuaded that there ave few, ofa civilized 
des Ciiption, (and by this I mean to ex- 
clude all the savage Ceanans, cries, &c.) 
which can claim quite so ancient a date a; 
Mr. Pinkerton allows to the Scotch. But 
music is not the only subject apon which 
our taste for antiquity is rather unreason- 
ably indulged; and, however heretical it 
may be to dissent from these romantic 
speculations, I cannot belp thinking that 
it is possible to love our country very zea- 
lously, and to feel di eeply interested in 
her honour andh appiness, without believ- 
ing that Irish was the language spoken in 
Paradis e; that our ances stors were kind 
enough to take the trouble of polishing 
the Greeks 3 or that Abaris, the Hyperbo- 
rean, was a native ofthe north of Ireland.’ 
It was not inteuded to separate the 
poetry of the ¢ Irish Melodies’ from the 
inusic; but this became necessary, 
since they were not only published in 
America, in two editions, but also 
in Paris, and in avolume in Dublio. 
To protect, therefore, the proprietor, 
(who, we have heard pays the immense 
sum ofan annuity of 500], per annum 
for them,) Mr. Moore has undertaken 
to revise a complete edition of the poe- 
try of the eaght numbers, which are 
published in a neat little volume, aud 
at a price comparatively moderate. 


Of the poetical merits of the ¢ Irish 
Melodies,’ it is unnecessary to say a 
single word, since they are universally 
acknowledged to be the most adimired 
compositions of the sort of modern 
tines; and while, to Irishmen, their 
principal attraction may be their na- 
tonality, yet their extensive popularity 
has prine ‘pally arisen from their supe- 
rior merit. ‘Thongh these songs are 
pretty generally known, yet we doubt 
not our readers will feel glad to see a 
few of them transferred to our pages, 
which we shall do without further com- 
ment :— 


‘WE MAY ROAM THRO’ THIS WORLD. 
‘ We may roam thro’ this world, like a child at 


feast, 
Who but sips of a sweet, and then flies to 
the rest : 
And, when pleasure begins to grow dull in the 
east, 
We may order our wings and be off to the 
west; 


ws it hearts that feel, and eyes that smile, 
Ave the dearest gifts that heaven supphes, 
We never need leave our own green isie, 
Por sensitive hearts and for sun-bright eyes. 
Then remember, wherever your ‘goblet is 
crowned, 
Thro’ this world whether eastward or west- 
ward you roan, 








When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes 
round, 
Oh! remember the smile which adorns her 
at home. 


‘In England, the garden of beauty is kept 
By a dragon of prudery, plac’d within call; 
But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 
That the garden’s but carelessly watch’d after 
ail. 

Oh! they want the wild sweet-briery fence, 
Which round the flowers of Erin dwells, 
Which warns the touch, while winning the 

sense, 
Nor charms us least when it most repels. 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is 
crown’d, 
Thro’ this world whether eastward or west- 
ward you roam, 
When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes 
round, 
Oh! remember the smile which adorns her 
at home. 


‘In France, when the heart of a woman sets 
sail 
On the ocean of wedlock, its fortune to try, 
Love seldom goes far ina vessel so frail, 
But just pilots her off, and then bids her 
good-bye ! 
While the daughters of Erin keep the boy 
Ever smiling beside his faithful oar, 
Through billows of wee and beams of joy 
The same as he look’d, when he left the 
shore. 
Then remember, wherever your gublet is 
crown'd, 
Thro’ this world whether eastward or wests 
ward you roum, 
Vhen a cup to the smile of dear woman goes 
round, 
Oh! remember the smile which adorns her 
at home.’ 
‘ERIN! THE TEAR AND THE SMILE IN 
THINE EYES. 
‘Erin! the tear and the smile in thine eyes, 
Biend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies: 
Shining rough sorrow’s HteR, 
Saddening through pleasur *s beam, 
Thy suns, with : ibiful gieam, 
Weep while they rise ! 


Erin! thy silent tear shall never cease, 
Erin! thy languid smile ne’er shall increase, 
Till, like the rainbow’s light, 
Thy various tints umte, 
And form, in heaven’s sight, 
One arch of peace "’ 
‘ONE BUMPER AT PARTING. 
‘One bumper at parting '—tho’ many 
Have circled the bourd since we met: 
The fullest, the saddest of any 
Remains to be crown’d by us yet. 
The sweetness that pleasure has in it, 
Is always so slow to come faith, 
That seldom, alas, till the minute 
It dies, do we know half its worth! 
But fill—may our life’s happy measure 
Be all of such moments made up$ 
They re born on the bosom of ‘Pleasure, 
ley die "midst the tears of the cup. 


‘As onward we pan y, how pleasant 
To pause : and iuhabit a while 
The Ise ie W Uns y Sp ft ‘9 like the p resent, 
That ‘mid the « dull wildernes ssunile! 
But Time, like a pitile ss masiet, 
Cries, * oom” and spurs the g: ay hours, 
And never does Time travel faster, 
Than when his way lies among flowers. 
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But, come—may our life’s happy measure 
Be all of such moments made up; 
They re born on the bosom of Pleasure, 
They die ‘midst the tears of the cup. 
‘This evening we saw the sun sinking, 
In waters his glory made bright— 
Oli! trust me, our faréwell of drinking 

Should be like that farewell of light 
You saw how he finished, by darting 
His beam o’er a deep billow’s brim ; 
So fill up, let’s shine at our parting, 
In full liquid glory, like him. 
And ob! may our life’s happy measure 
Of moments like this be made up ; 
*Twas born on the bosom of Ple asure, 
It dies ‘nid the tears of the eup!’ 


‘WHILE HISTORY’S MUSE, 
‘While history’s muse the 
keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the genius of Erin stood weeping, 
For her’s was the story that blotted ‘the 
leaves. 
But oh! how the tear in her eyclids grew 
bright, 
When, after whole pages of sorrow and 
shame, 
She saw History write, 
With a pencil of light 
That illum’d all the yolume, her WELLING- 
TON’S name! 


memorial was 


‘ “Hail, star of my isle!’ said the Spirit, all 
sparkling 
With beams, such as break from her own 
dewy skies ;— 
“ Thro’ ages of sorrow, deserted, and darkling, 
I’ve watch’d for some glory like thine to arise. 
For, tho’ heroes I’ve number’d, unblest was 
their lot, 
And unhallow’d they sleep in the cross-ways 
of Fame ;— , 
But, oh! there is not 
One dishonouring blot 
On the wreath that encircles my WELLING- 
TON’s name ! 


‘ Yet, still the last crown of thy toils is re- 
maining, 
The grandest, the purest ev’n ¢how last yet 
known ; 
Tho’ proud was thy task, other nations un- 
chaining, 
Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy 
own, 
At the foot of that throne, for whose weal thou 
hast stood, 
Go, plead for the land that first cradled thy 
fame— 
And, bright o’er the flood 
Of her tears and her blood, 
Let the rainbow of Hope be her WELLING- 


1» 


TON’S name! 


‘I SAW FROM THE BEACH. 


‘I saw from the beach, when the morning was 
shining, 
A bark o'er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came, when the sun o’er that beach was de- 
clining,— 
The bark was still there, but the waters were 
gone! 


Ah! such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring tile of joy we have 
known : 
Each wave, that we danc’d on at morning, ebbs 
from us, 
And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore 
alone! 





‘ Ne’er tell me of glories, serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our 
night ;— 
Give me back, give me back the wild fresh- 
ness of morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening's 
best light. 


Oh, who would not welcome that mement’s 
returning, 
When passion first wak’d a new life thro’ his 
frame, 
And his soul—like the wood, that grows pre- 
cious in burning— 
Gave out all its sweets to love's exquisite 


tlame '’ 


‘NE’ER ASK THE HOUR. 
‘ Ne’er ask the hour—what is it to us 
How Time deals out his treasures ? 
The goiden moments, lent us thus, 
Are not dis coin, but Pleasure’s. 
If counting them over could add to 
blisses, 
I'd number each glorious second ; 
But moments of joy are, like Lesaia’s kisses, 
Too quick and sweet to be reckon’d. 
Then fill the cup—whiat is it to us 
How Time his circle measures ? 
The fairy hours we call up thus, 
Obey no wand but Pleasure’s ! 


their 


‘Young Joy ne’er thought of counting hours, 

Till Care, one summer's morning, 

Set up, among his smiling flowers, 

A dial, by way of warning. 

But Joy loved better to gaze on the sun, 

As long as its light was glowing, 

Than to watch with old Care how the shadows 
stole on, 

And how fast that light was going. 

So fill the cup—what is it to us 

How Time his circle measures ? 
The fairy hours we call up thus, 

Obey no wand but Pleasure’s.’ 

We understand that a surreptitious 
and defective edition of these * Melo- 
dies’ has been published, but that the 
proprietor of the genuine one has ob- 
tained an injunction against it. We 
mention this in order to gvard our 
readers against the attempted fraud. 

r++ =—— 


A Voyage of Discovery into the South 
Sea and Beering’s Straits, for the 
Purpose of exploring a North East 
Passage. By Lieutenant Otto Von 
Kotzebue. 

(Concluded from p. 691.) 
HaAvinc, in our last, given a copious 
analysis of the voyage of Lieut. Kot- 
zebue, it now only remains to us to 
give a connected history of Kadu, 
which we promised. It was while the 
Rurick was at Aur, one of the St. 
Lawrence islands, that Lieut. J.otze- 
bue met with this islander, who, as 
soon as he got on board the ship, ex- 
pressed a wish to remain there, and ac- 
company Lieut. Kotzebue on his voy- 
age. Kadu, though not of noble birth, 
was a confident of the King Toua, who 
employed him to carry his commissions 





to the other islands. Kadu’s friend, 
Edock, who was with him, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from such a step, and 
even attempted to drag him by force, 
but Kadu was determined. The fol- 
lowing account of this native was ga- 
thered from biu, at different times :-— 


‘ Kadu was born in the island of Ulle, 
belonging to the Carolinas, which must 
lie at least 1500 English miles to the west 
from here, and is known only by name on 
the chart, because Father Cantara, in 1753, 
was sent from the Ladrones, as missionary 
to the Carolinas. Kadu left Ulle with 
Edock, and two other savages, tn a boat 
contrived for sailing, with the intention of 
fishing at a distant island ; a violent storm 
drove these unfortunate men quite out of 
their course: they drifted about the sea 
for eight months, finding, but seldom, 
fish for their food, and at last landed, in 
the most pitiable situation, on the island of 
Aur. ‘The most remarkable part of this 
voyage is, that it was accomplished against 
the north-east monsoon, and must be par- 
ticularly interesting to those who have 
been hitherto of opinion that the popula- 
tion of the South Sea Islands commenced 
from west to east. According to Kadu’s 
account, they had their sail spread during 
their whole voyage, when the wind per- 
mitted, and they plied against the north- 
east monsoon, thinking they were under 
the lee of their island; this may account 
for their at last coming to Aur. ‘They 
kept theirreckoning by the moon, making 
a knot in a cord, destined for the purpose, 
at every new moon. As the sea pro- 
duced abundance of fish, and they were 
perfectly acquainted with the art of fish- 
ing, they suffered less hunger than thir-t, 
for though they did not neglect, during 
every rain, to collect a small stock, they 
were often totally destitute of fresh water. 
Kadu, who was the best diver, frequent 
ly went downto the bottom of the sea, 
where it is well known that the water is 
not so salt, with a cocoa-nut, with only a 
sinall opening ; but even if this satisfied 
the want of the moment, it probably con- 
tributed to weaken then. When they 
perceived the Island of Aur, the sight of 
land did not rejoice them, because every 
feeling had died within them. Their 
sails had long been destroyed, their ca- 
noe the sport of the winds and the waves, 
and they patiently expected death, when 
the inhabitants of Aur sent several canoes 
to their assistance, and carriedthem sense- 
lesson shore. A ‘lamon was present at 
the moment; the iron utensils which the 
unfortunate men still possessed dazzled 
their deliverers, and they were on the 
point of striking the fatal blow, to divide 
their spoil, when ‘Tigedien, the ‘Lamon of 
the island of Aur, fortunately came in 
time to save their lives. When Kadu af- 
terwards offered ail his treasures to the 
preserver of his life, he was generous 
enough to refuse them: he took only a 
tritle, and forbade his people, on pain of 
death, to do any harin to the poor stran- 
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gers. Kadu, with his companions, went 
to Tigedien’s house, who took paternal 
care of him, and conceived a particular 
affection for hiin, on account of his natura! 
understanding and kind heart. Accord- 
ing to his reckoning, it must be about 
three or four years since his arrival here. 
Kadu was engaged in the woods when 
the Rurick came in sight, and he vas 
speedily sent for, as they expected from 
him, who had travelled far, and was ge- 
nerally. accounted a very sensible man, 
an explanation of this strange phenome- 
non. He had often told them of ships, 
which, though they had visited Ulle dur- 
ing his absence, he had heard of ; he even 
knew the names of two men, Lewis and 
Marmol, who had come from the great 
island of Britannia; and he, therefore, by 
the description, knew our ship. Being 
very partial to the whites, he urged the 
islanders to go on board, which they, at 
first, declined, for, according to tradition, 
the white men devoured the black. How 
they came to this opinion was an enigma 


to us, for, except an ancient tradition, | 


that, at a very remote period, a large ship 
had sailed past Kawen, they had no other 
idea of European ships, but such as had 
heen communicated to them by Kadu. 
His promise to barter some iron for them, 
at last induced them to come on board, 
ancdLhere he immediately remained with 
us, as the reader is already informed. 
The precaution with which we had him 
watched was quite superiluous; he slept 
quietly during the night, and awoke with 
the first dawn of morning, cheerful ana 
happy.’ 

Lieut. Kotzebue sailed on the 24th 
of February, for the island of Stobual, 
near which the Rurick cast anchor, in 
eight fathoms, on a bottom of fine co- 
ral, Five boats which had followed 
the Rurick from Aur, and in which 
there were three tamons, or chiefs, 
— ‘ 

Tiuraur, Lebeuliet, and Kadu's bene- 
factor, Tigedien, then went on board 
the vessel :— 


©‘ Kadu, who had been presented with a 
yellow cloak and red “apron, walked 
proudly in his ludicrous finery, without 
condescending to notice his companions, 
who gazed on him with astonishment 
from their boats, and could ney conceive 
the metamorphosis. In vain they eried 
*“Kadu!) Kadu!” He did not deign 
thema look, but walked proudly about 
on the deck, always taking care to turn 
himself in such a manner that they might 
be able to admire his finery. When | 
learnt that there were three tamons in the 
boats, I commissioned Kadu_ to invite 
them, as I cou!d not extend the permission 
to all the savages on account of their 
nuinbers; he felt greatly honoured, con- 
ducted himself with much dignity, and, 
after a short speech, first introduced to me 
ligedis n on deck, as the most disting- 
guished, This old man, with silver-while 
hairand beard, hadavencrable and pleasing 
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countenance, but his tall strong body was 
bent with age. Ile presented me with 
some rolls of Mogan; and, while I was 
conversing with him, Kadu invited the 
other chiefs, who were likewise very old, 
onboard. ‘The dress of the tamons dif- 
fered but little from that of the other sa- 
vages; they were only more tattooed, 
and wore round their necks ornaments of 
fish-bones, which I afterwards learnt sup- 
plied the place of orders. ‘Kadu, to give 
himself consequence, conducted the 
guests about the ship, gave them explana- 
tions of all the wondrous things which 
they saw, and knew how to conduct him- 
self so cunningly, as to make it appearthat 
he had a perfect idea of every thing he 
tried to explain; he talked with particu- 
lar diffuseness on trifling subjects, and 
generally produced laughter. Whenthey 
saw a sailor take a pinch of snuff, and 
questioned him, who had never seen it 
himself, he was not at all embarrassed ; 
he took up the box, and certainly told 
them many surprising things respecting 
it, as they listened to him with the great- 
est altention:; but when, to make the mat- 
ter quite plain to them, he took up the 
snulf to his nose, he threw the box from 
him, and began to sneeze and to cry so 
immoderately, that his astonished auditors 
ran from him in different directions ; but 
he soon collected himself, and knew how 
toturn the affair into a joke. Nadu’s 
explanation of the cannon convinced us 
that he was acquainted with thein; forhe 
told them that if the islanders ventured 
to steal any thing, they would beat down 
all the cocoa and bread-fruit trees with 
them ; and further related, that Lewis and 
Marmol, in their visitto Ulle, when the 
inhabitants had stolen something from the 
ship, had not ceased shooting down the 
trees till the property stolen had been re- 


turned. Seiting aside this little difler- 
ence, they must have conducted tiem- 


7 


selves with much humanity, as Kadu ha 
a very great respect for white men, and 
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liked so much to be with us. ‘Lhe tamons , 
now attempted to dissuade him trom his | 


resolution, but he on!y shook his head, em- 
braced me, and said, ** [remain with you 
wherever you go!”’ 

‘We learnt that there was 
chief, of the name of Lamary, 
whose } 
to Biga 


still another 
under 


r, were subjected, and who was 


ssletaee tnere 
amilhmary rorce, 


now absent to assemble ; 

° , bd ? i . 1 . ‘ 
with which he intended to seize upon the 
group of Mediuro, lying to the south oi 


Aur. Its inhabitants often make tncur- 
sions upon Aur, Kawen, and Otdia, to 
seize provisions, of which they are in 
great want, on account of the numerous 
population. An incursion on Lamary’s 
Island, by which a nan lost his life, was 
now to be punished, Kadu told us that 
the most shameful pillage was committed 
upon Otdia; the enemy destroyed every 
thing they could not carry off. By this 
information the riddle was solved, why 


we everv where had found newly pianted 
‘dhe | us unit 


} . ‘ ‘ 
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for war, and their short miserable lancec 
confirmed us in this opinion. We now 
learnt that even the women take a part in 


the War, loaded with baskets filled with 
ston: which they throw, as they form 


the rear-guard, over the heads of their 
warriors, into the hostile army; they like- 
wise afforded succour to the wounded, 
and Kadu, who has been in many such 
battles, assured us that the women were of 
reat service in war. ‘Tigedien, the 
distinguished of the three chiefs, 
supplied the place of Lamary during his 
absence, and was treated by the people 
with extraordinary respect.  Lebeultet, 
the second in rank and dignity, is pos- 
sessor of the group of Kawen, but resides, 
In time of vi 


most 


peace, in Airick, and the 
young chief there, as well as the amiable 
princess, are his children. “Tiuraur, the 
voungestof them, possesses the group of 

Malia, and is father to our old friend Ra- 
rick 3 and it afforded him great pleasure 
that we were able to give him some ae- 
count of him. The tamon returned to 
Stobual, with many presents, whither they 
alsoinvited me; butas I had still to make 
observations to determine the situation of 


| this place, | deferred my-visit on shore, 


Kadu wished to accompany the tamons, 
which I permitted him to do, though I 
was firmly convinced, that inconstant and 
fickle as the South Sea islanders are, he 
would not return. He was carried off in 
tiiumph. <All the canoes followed that 
of Vigedien, where, elevated to the rank 
of a distinguished man by our favour, he 
occupied the place of the tamon. In the 
afternoon L went on shore, and immedi- 
ately took an excursion, accompanied by 
the active tamon ‘Yiuvaur. ‘The Island of 
Stobual is half a mile in length, anda 
quarter of a mile in breadth ; the fine 
mould forms here already considerable 
hills. The palm and bread-fruit trees 
thrive extraordinarily, and Twas agree- 
ably surprised by a young plantation of 
twenty banana trees. ‘There is move taro 
here than on the other islands; they daily 
brought us some of it. ‘That the root, 
compared with that of the Sandwich 
islands, is very simall, is probably owing 


tothe want of moisture, though the people 


power the island groups, from Aur 


assured me that they would thrive very 
well, if they were not so often destroyed 
by the inhabitants of Mediuro. Very nu- 
merous habitations convinced me of the 
thick population of this island. In my 
promenade I came up tothe habitation of 
Lebeuliet, the chief, where a considera- 
ble number of men and women formed a 


circle round Kadu, who had been attract- 


ed by his new costume; but | was aston- 


‘ished when [ saw him make a speech, at 


which his audience almost melted into 
tears: one old woman sobbed aloud. 
‘Tigedien’s eyes were bathed in tears, and 
it was easy to observe the effort which it 
cost Kadu himself to suppress his emotion. 
He frequently mentioned Aur, Ulle, and 
Totabu. I was not sufficiently master of 
the language to understand the connec- 
he speech, but my supposition 
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seemed correct, that he was taking leave 
of the chi ief and the people. As mock as 
tcould understand from it, he first spoke 
of his sufferings on his voyage from Ulle 
to Aur, painted the generous reception of 
Tige die n, and conclude d with the ho} e 
that he might, one day, through me, 
his native home again. When ‘Tigedien 


see 


now beg: 
tears. the people were deeply moved, and 


an affectionate embrace of ‘Tigedien and 
Ki du clos ed this truly atlec ing scene, 


Kadu accompanied us on board, and, as 
his determination to remain with us ap- 
seared to be immoveable, he was receiv- 
ed into the cabin among the officers, 
which flattered him very much, as he easi- 
ly perceived the difference between us 
and the sailors, and thor git he belonged 
to th > tamon of ie 5! Ni p. He S at with us 
ile sand Cita to the use of knives eee 
forks, and, in fact, conducted himself 
with as much propriety and good manners 
45 if he had lor Ze assoc lat ed Wi th civiliz- 
ed people. Our gentiemen treated him 
with so much kindness that he soon be- 
came very much attached to them, and 
they likewise were happy to have lian 
about them, on account of his good qua- 
lilies. {f cherished the hope, that when 
we had learnt better to understand each 
other, |] should obtain from him much in- 
formation, as well respecting the Caroli- 
nas, as the newly-: liscovered groups of 
islands.’ 

tort to ine 
but he 


Edock now made a last ef 
duce Kadu_ to return with bim, 


still refused, althe such he appeared to 
suffer much in parting with him, On 
the 27th of Febru: ry, the Rurieck left 


Aur, amidst the sound of drums and 
the songs of the savages, which Kadu 
thoncht was done to wish them a vood 
voyage. Kadu, to whoin a shirtanda 
li: cht. sailor’s jacket had been present- 
ed. appear red delighted with his dress 
walk in excellent humour, till the mo- 
tion of the ship made him low spirited 
and seassick. The vessel sailed for the 
croup of islands called Ailu; three 
boats approached, in which Kadu re- 
cognised some old acquaintance, with 
whom he held a long conversation, 
The narrative proceeds :— 

‘Near Ailu, three boats immediately 
came up to our ship, and Kadu, inhis sail- 
or’s dress, did not neglect to place him- 
selfon the deck, in such a position that 
hecould be distinctly seen. He conde- 
scendinaly called out to them that he was 
Kadu, they need not fear to come on 
board : but they, scarcely trusting their 
eyes, did not venture, till after they had 
hada long conversation with him. After 
they had sufficiently examined and ad- 
mired the dress of their old friend, he ex- 
plained to them with much dignity all the 
Other objects, and thought it quite nas 
tural that they should behave to him with 


yn to speak, Kadu shed a tlood of 








as much submission as if he had been a 
distinguished tamon. Afterwards he had 
even the politeness to accompany them 
on shore, ‘ead took, without ceremony, 
the place of honour in the canoe; the 
simple savages sung and rejoiced, and 
carried hi: m on their shoulders through 
the water, 
bad only been a common man like them- 
selvesa few days before; a zeal which 
he propably heightened by some ol | nails 
which he took with him irom the si hip to 
hie tothem. Whenhearrived onshore, 
he sat down with much nei - they all 
surrounded him, st anding, and he related 
to them his important adventures and ex- 
perience.’ 

Kadnuavatn went on board with Lieut. 
Kotzebue. and the islanders presented 
them with several cocoa-nuts, without 


destriag any thing in ret ro. When 
off the group of Suwarotl Islands, our 


author coutimues : 
‘'Twoof Kadu’s fe llow-suffer ers, whom 
Lamary had brought to this island, came 
to us; one of the m, avery old man, 
particularly beloved by Kadu, and he re- 
cd totake him with him without says 
aword to me. ‘The old Carolinian 
was beside himself for Joy; but fell into 
a violent passion when I refused his re- 
quest. [le abused Kadu, and besought 
me to leave the latter in nie pe ney and in 
vain were all my representations, that he 
could not endure a voyage in his old age, 
{ would willingly have complied with his 
unremitting entreaties, if L had not ex 
pected his death almost to a certainty. 
After the islanders had sufiiciently adiir- 
ed all the treasures, Kadu asked my per- 
Inission to accompany them. MM. Cha- 
misso also went, to make himself farther 
acquainted with the island. The old Ca- 
rolinia an was obliged to be taken by force 
into ie boats, as he would absolutely 
stay; and they all left us. Ina few hours 
M. Chamisso and Kadu_ returned on 
board, accompanied by several canoes 
filled with cocoa-nuts. ‘Lhey had not 
been able to land, as it was impossible to 
penetrate into the basin of the group, on 
account of the small opening an lthe con- 
trary wind; and on the outer side they 
were unable to pass on account of the 
violence of the breakers, through which 
Kadu and the other savages swan, while 
MI. Chamisso waited bis return in the 
boat. | now agai re presented LO “ee 
that it was the las t moment that he had t 

reflect. [told himthat we should never 
return to Radack; that he could have no 
hopes of ever going to Ulle ; andthat he 
had to expect a long and fatiguing voy- 
Lie threw both. his arms round me, 
vowed to remain with me till death, and 
nothing remained for me except to keep 
him, and with a firm determination to 
ther. He distribut- 
and we lett 


Wiis 


solv. 


lig 


age. 


‘ ’ f 
us dia 


provide for film 
his treasures, 


ed in baste all 
U dirick.’ 

The Rurick encountered a dreadful 
which alarmed Kadu_ very 





tempest, 


without considering that he | 











much, as he said he expected that the 
white waves would kill the poor ship. 
Kadu soon gained a knowledge of the 
Russian language, so that conversa- 
tion was pretty well condacted. No- 
thing him so much astonish- 
ment as mountains of ice and snow, and 
no wonder, s‘nce he had seep nothing 
but low islands, covered with the love- 
lest verdure, Ile one day caught 
some flakes of snow on his hand, aad 
was seized with shuddering when he 
saw them dissolve :— 


rave 
yuve 


‘Kadu, who found himself very well 
in Oonalashka, though he did not Ike the 
air, was much surprised that he cid not 
see a single tree on the island, and that 
neither cocoa-nuts nor bread fruit were to 
be had. He took a lively interest tn all 


the new objects which he saw; the Ale 


tian mode of living pwd grounc L did not 
please him at all; he thought it was bet- 
teria Radack and Cite, a a3 kedus whe- 


ther people lived so at St. Petersbu: ‘gh? 
We gave him such asplendid description 
of tiat city, thathe was seized with the 
createst desire tosee it soon. He looked 
at the large oxen with astonishment and 
fear, and his joy was without bounds on 
be ing informed, that the meat which we 
ate daily on board the ship, was the tlesh 
of these animals. We asked him why he 
was so rejoiced, aud he timidly confessed, 


that he thought we ate men, and that it 
might one day be his turn. Soon after 
our departure from Radack, he had been 
present when a barrel of salt meat was 
opened ; : he ob. ery : plece of the ribs; 
he remembered the warn ng ol his frreuds, 
not to go with us, because we ale the 
blacks; from that mo:nent, the poor fel- 
low regarded himself as ship-provision, 
and Jooked forward, with horror, to the 
moment when we should be in want of 


food.’ 

A man on horseback, which Kadua 
saw at W eahan, frightened him very 
much, as he thought him a dreadful 
monster. The Rurick afterwards sailed 
to Otdia, where Kadu saw Lagediack, 
aud several of to whom he 
related all his adventures while on 
board — 

‘On the 3d of November, in the morn- 
ing, M. Chamisso returned with Kadu, 
and I was disagreeably surprised with the 
news, thatthe latter intended to stay here. 
It was but yesterday that he promised 
never to leave me, and this sudden alter- 
ation of his resolution was quite an enig- 
ma, which Clamisso soon solved. Kadu 
had learnt on shore, that his little child in 
Aur Jamented very much after him, ran 
about in the woods all day to seek him, 
and could not sleep in the night. This 
news had soitened his paternal “heart, and 
brought hun to the determination of re- 
maining here. Lle seemed still to strug- 
gle with himself, when he related it tome 
with much emotion; but when J, though 


his friends 
>. 
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with a heavy heart, as I really loved him, 
approved his plan, he resolved to exe- 
cute it, and promised to raise our planta- 
tions with affection, and to call the differ- 
ent plants by our names. Future navi- 
gators will therefore find, instead of 
yams, taro, and potatoes,—timaros, tamis- 
sos,andtotabus. Every one on board the 
ship would know from his own mouth whe- 
ther he really intended to leave us; and 
he told to each, individually, how his child 
called ‘* Kadu” in the woods, and could 
not sleep in the night. ‘Ihe separation 
Was very painfnl to me, and [ could only 
console myself with the idea, that he 
might be useful here, and would not, 
perhaps, long survive in our cold cli- 
mate. Ashe intended to leave the ship 
to-day, because we sailed to-morrow, we 
all collected presents for him. He looked 
at his treasures with mute astonishment, 
and was only afraid that the Radeckers 
could not resist the (emptation of robbing 
him. I did not doubt that Lamarv, as 
soon as he heard of it, would not fail to 
take from him the greatest part, and to 
avoid this, leftsome very considerable pre. 
sents for him also. ‘The old chiefs of Or- 
med and Legediack were not forgotten. 
Somehogs and dogs, which | intrusted to 
Kadu’s care, were then put into the boat, 
and I accompanied him with Chamisso on 
shore, he having previously taken an. af- 
_fectionate farewell on board the ship. La- 
gediack received us on shore, gazed with 
astonishment at the treasures, which were 
spread out, and was enraptured at the pre- 
sents given to him. Kadu’sriches I had 


brought into Rarick’s habitation, where he | 


concealed them, and the islanders, who 
were delighted atthe sight of them, were, 
perhaps, already forming plans in secret, 
for appropriating them to themselves. To 
protect Kadu as much as possible against 
such an event, I intended to make an ex- 
hortation to all the savages. Lagediack 
insmediately despatched two cryers, who 
went about the island, and made known 
his orders, that they should assemble 

Some drums were beat, and all the inha- 
bitants of Otdia, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were soon assembled, hey were 
informed that Kadu intended to remain 
here, and that 1 was going to speak to them 
onthe subject. The people, full of ex- 
pectation, jormed a circle, in the middle 
of which stood Chamisso and myself. 
Kadu, inthe meantime, dressed himsclf 
in Rarick’s house, probably to make a 
strong impression on the savages, on this 
solemn oceasien. Atter we had been 
waiting for some time, he at last came out 
of the house, with measured paces ; he had 
put on a white shirt, a sabre buckled 
round his waist, which he held naked in 
his right hand, and his head covered with 
astraw hat. “The Radackers were aston- 
nished when they saw him enter with ase- 
rious countenance with his murderous 
Weapon, and he sat down with much gravi- 
ty on the branch ofatree. The sun had 
alreaiy set, when Kadu made the fol- 
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tored. I must previously observe, that 
Kadu, from our accounts, had formed a 
very high idea‘of the tamon of Russia, of 
whom he told the Radackers a great deal. 
‘¢ The great tamon of all tamons,” said 
he, “of the land of Russia, has com- 
manded that Kadu shall remain here, to 
take care of the plants and animals left 
here by the Russians. Nobody dare hin- 
der him on pain of death; on the contra- 
ry, every inhabitant shall assist him to cul- 
tivate the land, for which he its to be re- 
warded ;”? though the promised rewards 
were to arise from their labour itself. I 
also permitted myself the following fic- 
tion, in order to give more weight to the 
speech: A large ship will come from 
Russia inten months, to bring the Ra- 
dackers iron and othernecessary articles ; 
but if it finds that the plantations are de- 
stroyed, the guilty persons will be pun- 
ished with death! Let nobody venture 
to rob Kadu, or to do him any injury; 
this crime will also be punished with 
death.” Atthe conclusion, 1 promised 
larce rewards to such as should, on the 
arrival of the ship from Russia, come on 
board with their new cultivated fruits. 
Kadu delivered his speech with much dig- 
nity ; the islanders promised faithfully to 
fulfil our wish, and, to make them ac- 
quainted with my great power, [ had 
given o:ders on board, to fire, on a signal 
being given, two guns, and to throw up a 
rocket. Jt was now quite dark ; [ told 
the islanders to look at the ship, in order 
to see the fire with which we would punish 
their disobedience. ‘The signal was given, 
thecannonsthundered,and the poorsavages 
were petrified with terror; but the rocket 
caused still more alarm, which, hissing 
through the air, illuminated the whole 
island. Lagediack threw both his arms 
round me, and begged me to put an end 
tothe terrific scene; but Kadu was much 
pleased at the impression the fire had 
made, for he now thought himself secure 
against any attacks. Some presents which 
I distributed restored tranquillitv. We 
gave Kadu two copper medals with the 
portrait of the emperor; the one he was 
to wear himself, and to present the other 
to Lamary, in my name. He resoived to 
bury some of his treasures, and go with 
the rest to Ormed, to his old benefactor. 
On taking leave, Kadu seemed to be fully 
sensible how hard it was to part from us, 
for he cried like a child, and implored me 
to come again. ‘The attachment of this 
good-hearted man moved me very much, 
but I was still more deeply affected with 
the universal lamentations of the savages 
at our departure. Lagediack kept ciose 
to me, and frequently asked me whether 
we would really return. Men, women, 
and children accompanied us to the boat; 
Kadu went on before with a drawn sword; 
and the torches, with which they lighted 
the way, gave the whole procession a very 
solemn appearance. After we had put 
off, they all sat on the shore, and joined 
in a song, in which our names were fre- 


lowing speech, in which he had been tu- ! quently repeated.’ 
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| Paramythia ; or Mental Pastimes ; 
being Original Anecdotes, Historie 
cal, Descriptive, Humourous, and 

Witty: collected chiefly during q 

long residence at the Court of Russia, 

by the Author. I2mo. pp. 175, 

London, 1821. 

TuaT several of these anecdotes are 
orivinal and that some of them are true, 
we will not dery ; but few, very few of 
them indeed, are either descriptive, hu. 
mourous, or witty. ‘The author, who 
appears to bean artist that has passed 
many years in Russia, gives ‘a local 
habitation aud a name’ to almost every 
fact he relates, and identifies himself 
with them, He is anxious to convince 
his readers that every anecdote is now 
published for the first time, and yet we 
tneet with many old acquaintance 
among them. Who has not heard of 
the Highlander, who, on seeing a pair 
of snutters for the first time, snuffed 
the candle with his fingers, and depo- 
sited the suuff in the socket; and yet 
our author relates this as having occur- 
red to his own servant, a Russian boy ! 

We should not have noticed even 
this stale joke (and it is not the only 
one), had not the author assumed so 
high a tone as to the positive original- 
ity of every anecdote. We have an- 
other objection to this volume, less in- 
durable even than its dullness and insi- 
pidity,—the silly plan of ushering in 
every ‘Scrap,’ by a sort of mawkish 
commou-place sentimental introduc- 
tion, which frequently has nothing 
whatever to do with the particular 
anecdote it prefaces. But a truce to 
criticism, and let the author speak for 
himself, which he shall do in a few of 
the best anecdotes we can glean from 
iis volume :— 

‘ General ——— was one of the parve- 
nus, lifted, by the French revolution, 
from obscurity; his father having held 
the situation of Swiss, or porter, to Louis 
the Sixteenth. When appointed, by Bo- 
naparte, ambassador to the court of Rus- 
sia, he was much in the habit of boasting, 
in society and at court, of his estates and 
po-sessions in Languedoc, Champagne, 
&c. &c.3 upon which, a very witty and 
beautiful lady, the Countess Valerien 
Zoobott, said to him, with great natvete, 
“© Languedoc, Champagne! mon cher ge- 
neral, et mot ge vous croyows toujours 
Suisse.’ 

‘In the reign of the Emperor Paul, his 
regulations and orders were promulgated 
with such rapidity, that it could only be 
equalled by the counter-orders that were 
often within a few hours issued. It was, 
indeed, impossible to know how to act, $0 
as to avoid offending, which gave rise to 





some one wittingly observing, it was all 
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> “ counter-order,’”? and ‘* dis- 


‘On birth days and other great occa- 
sions, it is usual for the foreign consuls to 
go to court. ‘The consul went; and, 

lacing himself in one of the rooms, took 
fis station as usual, waiting to be present- 
ed when the empress passed by. The 
master of the ceremonies announcing, as 
she walked on, the names of the noble- 
men and gentlemen present, at Jast an- 
nounced, ‘‘the British Consul, Mr. 
C—.” The consul bowed, but unfor- 
tunately standing under a cut-glass chan- 
delier, and being somewhat fidgetty, as 
most of my countrymen are upon great 
occasions, had got somehow or other the 
toupee of his bag-wig entangled in the 
wire of the drops; so that, when he bow. 
ed (and that he did very low), there was 
at least two feet between his bald pate 
and the suspended perriwig, and he could 
not, on rising, get his head into dock 
again. The smothered laugh was agaist 
him, and it required all his good sense 
and good nature, when he got home, to 
make so unlucky a day as pleasant, as he 
did most others, to his amiable family.’ 

‘A very hospitable and very rich Eng- 
lish merchant, in the city of St. Peters- 
burg, who was much in the habit of re- 
ceiving the young noblemen and gentle- 
men who visited that city, had at his table 
one day an English traveller of rank, who 
had that morning been to see the collec- 
tion of wild beasts. On expressing his 
surprise that a large elephant he saw there 
should be able to endure the severe frost 
of so cold a climate, the merchant (to set 
him right on the subject) told him, that 
her imperial majesty had often said she 
would never again receive elephants as 
presents, as they were the most expensive 
appendages of her establishment. Each 
elephant, said he, eats a pond, or about 
forty pounds weight of nutmegs every 
day, to warm its system. ‘The traveller 
stared, calculated the expense to a frac- 
tion, noted the information he had receiv- 
ed in his common-place book, and, in his 
next letter to his honoured papa and 
mamma, delighted them with the result 
of his judicious statistic inquiries,’ 

‘Count Stroganoff, president of the 
Imperial Academy, a post he filled with 
infinite credit to himself, as he was truly 
aman of taste and virtue, so was ne a no- 
bleman of large fortune, great wit, and 
polished manners; and he had a splendid 
establishment. His urbanity led him to 
keep open table; and, indeed, so liberal 
was he in this respect, that on those days 
when he dined with his sovereign or with 
his fellow-peers, the table-cloth was still 
spread, and the guests very cheerfully set 
down to the repast, choosing one among 
themselves to do the honours of the feast. 
I was frequently one of his excellency’s 
Suests; and one day, when every thing 
went on well, the count got so happy, 
that, afler the company had taken the 
usual parting glass of sparkling cham- 
pagne, he ordered his butler to bring 


more. The man, who always stood be- 
hind the count, did not whisper, but said, 
quite loud, i/n’yenaplus. ‘The count 
told him to go to his friend at the wine 
cellar, and get more. Point d'argent, 
point de Suisse, votre excellence. What 
then? said our noble host, wont he trust 
me any farther? Non, Monseigneur, was 
the reply. Why, then, sit still, gentle- 
men, sit still, and we must be content 
with a good glass of frozen punch till my 
rents come in. Aha! pour le ponche si 
vous voulez, 7’ ai les moyens, said the butler, 
rubbing his hands with delight, and run- 
ning away to make it.’ 

‘When the present emperor came to 
the throne, and people were allowed to 
walk, ride, and dress rationally, and not 
like the old-fashioned wax-figures of the 
fifteenth century, her imperial majesty 
enjoyed, in common with others, this na- 
tional reformation. She was walking in 
the summer-gardens, dressed with taste-, 
ful simplicity, and being really a beauti- 
ful well-formed interesting person, was 
noticed by an officer in the guards, who, 
having only seen her at court in a hoop- 
petticoat, lappets, and all the other cum- 
brous paraphernalia, did not know her. 
He was much struck with her, accosted 
her, and went a step too far in his beha- 
viour and importunities. ‘The empress 
was obliged to call a court servant to as- 
sist her escape from this enterprising 
knight, and, when she got to the palace, 
mentioned the circumstance to the eim- 
peror. He soon discovered the offender, 
but contented himself with saying, next 
morning, on the parade, that some ofiicer 
in his guards had greatly insulted a lady 
who was dear to him in the summer-gar- 
dens: that when he relaxed the strict 
suinptuary laws which lately existed, he 
meant his subjects should enjoy a ration- 
al liberty; but he was sorry to find it had 
already degenerated into licentiousness. 
He further added his hope that such im- 
proper conduct would never be repeated ; 
and concluded by trusting the gentlemen 
around him would think him mild, when 
they were told it was her imperial majesty 
who was the unfortunate lady so offended.’ 
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The Young Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Arithmetic; illustrated by upwards 
of 400 Original Examples, and in- 
tended as an Introduction to the Au- 
thor’s Complete Course of Arithme- 
tic. By W. H. White, of Bedford. 
pp. 108. 182]. 

THE importance of arithmetical and 

mathematical science, needs no eulo- 

yvium. Among the various authors, 
compilers, and editors, who have used 
their endeavours to encourage so laud- 
able a pursuit, none are so eligible, 
none so successful, as those that express 
their intentions in simple terms and 








avoiding technical phraseology and ab- 


strusepess, are, paradoxically speake 


ing, when most learned, most easily 
understood. Mr. White’s work, 
though one of the least, is one of the 
best, cheapest, and most perspicuously 
written works of the kind which we 
have ever reviewed, 








Horeciqn Literature. 
Histoire des Francais. 
History of the French. By T.C. L. 


Simonde de Sismondi. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1517. Paris and London, 1821. 


A nistory of France has long been a 
desideratum in the literature of Eu- 
rope; and yet there is scarcely any 
subject which affords such ample ma- 
terials. France has long been re- 
proached for a want of historical 
tulent; that reproach can attach to her 
no longer, since she has produced one 
of the most able historians of this or 
any age in the person of Sismondi, 
This gentleman is well known in the 
literary world, by his history of the Ita- 
lian Republics, a History of the Lite- 
rature of the South of Europe, &c.; 
and his well-earned fame will now be 
rapidly enhanced by his history of the 
French, In a very able Introduction, 
he thus states his views of history gene- 
rally, and the cause why the French 
have been defective in this branch of 
literature :— 

‘We may, I think (he says), state ge- 
nerally, that the great cause of the cold- 
ness of the history of France, and of al- 
most all modern histories, is the want of 
truth; of that complete, unreserved, un- 
biassed truth, which is found only in the 
histories of antiquity. No modern histo- 
ry is absolutely tree from those obligatory 
falsehoods, those conventional flatteries, 
those respectfal reticences, which destroy 
at once our confidence in the historian, 
and our understanding of the events which 
he relates. ‘The religion and the policy 
of the state, those two grand levers of 
human society, have never been ap- 
proached with entire frankness: histori- 
ans have never ventured openly to attach 
blame wherever they thought it deserved. 
Even those writers who dared to attack 
the church or the monarchy, have veiled 
accusations, often exaggerated, under 
protestations which were no less false. 
‘Their declarations of respect were no less 
false. ‘Their declarationsof respect were 
to mark their aggressions; they seemed 
to reckon on their readers not taking all 
their words literally; and they have 
exerted much ingenuity in depriving 
themselves of the character of sincerity, 
which is, of all others, the most essential 
to those who desire to be listened to. 
The slavery of the press has not alone 
hindered those who have written hi 
from telling the truth as they had seen it 
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and knew it to be. The authority which 
is ascribed to past times, has disfigured 
historical criticism, by rendering it sub- 
servient to every party, and to every 
kind of ambition. Many great writers 
have not hesitated to distort facts, in or- 
der to sanction, under their guarantee, 
opinions which they would have ventur- 
ed to lay down in theory: many others 
have fancied they saw in the past, every 
thing which they desired in the present. 
‘They have sought in histor y the rights of 
the present generation, and not examples 
to serve posterity as guides; they have 
applied to past ages for the limits of the 
prerogatives of the throne, orthose of the 
liberties of the people, as if nothing could 
exist now but what had existed formerly ; 
and truth has suffered, because all parties 
have disfigured ancient events, to convert 
them into arms in favour of new preten- 
sions.’ 

Speaking more particularly of the 
history of France, he says,— 

‘Writers have always attempted to 
render it subservient to establishing the 
rights either of the kings, of the dukes 
and peers of the parliaments, of the pre- 
Jates, or of the people, instead of investi- 
aating the errors of every species of pow- 
er, to avoid them in future. Men no less 
ingenious than learned, hav e, on this oc- 

casion, done violence to al] facts, in order 
to bring them in support of their own 
theories.’ 

‘ The partiality which most historians 
have imposed on themselves as a national 
duty, fancying that their patriotism com- 
manded them to be the advocates of the 
nation and its princes, and to show, in 
spite of the testimony of foreign historians 
and of subsequent events, that all the 
kings of France were good or great men ; 
their armies always victorious, and their 
people (except w ‘hen they threw off legi- 
timate authority) always loyal and happy. 
To dissemble the faults of the govern- 
ment is, in the historian, still more im- 
prudent and criminal. In collecting na- 
tional records, we should think less of the 
reputation of the dead than of the advan- 
tage of the living. Clovis, Philippe le 
Bel, or Louis XIIf. will not suffer by the 
reproaches cast upon their memories ; 
but the sufferings which they inflicted on 
their cotemporaries will be renewed for 
us or for our posterity » if we do not learn 
by their example what perfidy may be 
allowed to false piety, what crimes may 
be hidden under the Cloak of policy, what 
cruelty may be the consequence of a sin- 
gle weakness; if we do not see in all the 
abyss to which absolute power leads.’ 


The rigid plan which M. Sismondi 
has adopted i in his own work, is thus 
stated :— 

‘My work was begun and completed 
from the originals, according to the ad- 
vice which I. formerly receiv ved from the 
great historian, John de Muller. Istu- 
died history in the cotemporary writers. 
I endeavoured to represent it in the light 


fi: which it appeared to them; and it is 
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only after having exhausted these origin- 
al authorities, and formed an unpreju- 
diced opinion from them, that [ had re. 
course to subsequent writers. Then only 
I often Jearned the existence of historical 
controversies, of which I had not before 
suspected the possibility. I have lost 
something by this process; but the con- 
trary method would, I think, have been 
more injurious. [listory, thus- contem- 
plated at its source, appears to me so 
new, so different from what Ll supposed it 
to be, that [seem to myself to ay e gain- 
ed more by guarding against the preju- 
dices of compilers, than IT can have lost 
by renouncing the aid of their informa- 
tion,’ 

That portion of MI. Sismondt’s his- 
tory, which has now appeared, em- 
braces a period of six hundred years, 
from the fourth to the tenth century, 
and, consequently, includes the mo- 
narchs of the Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian race. The unimportant events 
M. Sismondi passes over slightly, but 
when he comes to subjects worthy of 
his pen, he labours them with great ta- 
lent and ingenuity ; hence the history 
of Pepin, Charles Mi irtel, and Charle:- 
magne, areadmirably written; the last 
in particular, which is by far the best 
portion of his valuable work. We 
have already mentioned that M. Sis- 
mondi draws his facts from the original 
sources, and not from modern writers; 
and an instance of the value of such 
a plan is found in the letter to Louis 
the Germauic, in which the clergy 
condemned the memory of Charles 
Martel more than a century after his 
death. This letter has been generally 
misquoted; but M. Sismondi thus 
gives it from the original :— 

‘Tt is because Prince Charles, fa- 
ther of King Pepin, was the first of the 
Kings and Princes of the Franks to divide 
and “separate the property of the church, 
a for that cause alone, he is damned 

ternally. We know, in fact, that St. 
Eucherius, Bishop of Orleans, whose bo- 
dy rests in the convent of St. Frudon, be- 
ing in prayer, was carried into the w ‘orld 
of. spirits; and that, among the things 
which he saw, and which the Lord show- 
ed him, he recognized Charles exposed to 
torments in the lowest depths of hell. 
The angel who conducted him being in- 
lerrogated on this subject, answered, that, 
in the judgment to come, the soul and 
body of him who takes away the goods of 
the church shall be exposed, even before 
the end of the world, to eternal torments, 
by sentence of the saints who are to judge 
with the lord. The sacrilegious plunderer 
shall be laden with the penalties not only 
of his own sins, but of the sins of those 
who had bestowed their property, for the 
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of divine worship, on alms to the servants 
of Christ, and for the redemption of their 
own souls. St. EKucherius, when he came 
to himself, called St. Boniface, and Ful- 
rad, abbot of the convent of St. Dennis, 
and first chaplain of King Pepin, to 
whom he related these things. fle re- 
commended that they should go to the 
sepulchre of Charles; and that if they 
did not find his body there, it would be a 
proof of the truth of his vision. Boniface 
and fulrad accordingly went to the con- 

ent, where the body of Charles had been 
aweed and having opened his tomb, a 
dragon instantly sprung out of it, and it 
was blackened in the inside, as if he had 
been burnt. We otrselves have seen 
men who lived till our times, and who 
were present at these occurrences, and 
they attested the things which they saw 
and which they heard. ‘These things 
coming to the knowledge of Pepin, he 
caused a synod to be assembled at Lep- 
tines, at which St. Boniface, together w ith 
George, a legate of the Apostolic See, 
presided. We have the acts of this synod, 
which attempted to restore all the eccle- 
siastical property which had been taken; 
but, as P epin ci uld not restore them all, 
on account of his war with Gaifer, Prince 
of Aquitain, he at least mortg aged them 
to bishops, directing that they should pay 
tithes, and that each household pay twelve 
pennies to the church till the whole could 
be restored,’ 

A history, written with sach = care 
and such talents as this author has dis- 
played, needs no other recommenda 
tio; it must necessarily supersede 
every work on the subject. 


Che sFUMtator, 
CCCASTONAL PAPER, 
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LL aL PL LEAL 
Cogito, ego, sum.— DESCARTES, 
I think, therefore, I exist. 


Ir may naturally be required at the 
hands of the writer of this paper, to ad- 
vance sufficient reasons (provided he 
hath them) for the revolutionary spirit 
evidently betrayed in the very title of 
his work : the why and the wherefore 
of his most unheard-of temerity in pre- 
suming to deviate from the supreme 
authority of Steele, Addison, and 
Johnson, to follow the more question- 
able one of Hawkesworth, in daring to 
insult the sense of the people of Eng- 
land, by using more than three sylla- 
bles in the name of his paper. This 
abuse of language (which Mr. Locke 
hath unaccountably omitted in his 
chapter so intitled), as it nearly con- 
cerns the interests of science, and 
strikes at the root of learning in gene- 
ral, the title being that part of a work 





love of God, on holy places, on the lamps 


by which alone its merits may be very 
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properly determined, and the know- 
ledge of titles being that upon which 
the fame and chara acter of our pro- 
foundest scholars depend; this, most 
flagitious of all atte: npts at under- 
mining the fabric of our glorious con- 
stitution, demands some account 
the causes which led to its commission, 
which may palliate though they cannot 
excuse If. 

To so reasonable a request, the au- 
thor hopes the following will afford a 
full and satifactory answer; especially 


of 





to those who are of an argument: itive | 


and a logical turn of mind, for to none 
other doth he profess himself account- 
able; for, as Mr. Locke justly ob- 
serves, § God made us men, but left it 
to Aristotle to make us reasonable 
creatures; and, therefore, one might as 
lief expect to find truth in the bottom 
of a well, as to pretend to any devree 
of rationality without having sounded 
the profundities of irrefragable logic. 
The author takes this to be evident to 
the most illiterate, and so without fare 
ther delay will proceed to his justifica- 
tion. 

His first reason, then, for the choice 
of the above title, and which, indeed, 
may seem to render all other superflu- 


ous,is this, videlicet: it suiteth his 
own fancy (this may be called, in the 
vein of Touchstone, the reason unman- 


nerly ; or, after the practice of the 
schools, the reason, which is uo reason 
at all), 

To those accustemed to the logical 
method of proof, and the strict deduc- 
tion of the conclusion from legitimate 
premises, any other reason will doubt- 
less appear unnecessary ; but, lest any 
scruples might arise in the minds of 
juvenals in ratiocination, there Is ano- 
ther argumeat scarcely less cogent 
than the abov e, which is of that species 
beautifully denominated by Father 
Malebranche, ‘knock him down,’ and 
whose efficacy, both physical and me- 
taphysical, he is said to have contirmed, 
by reneated experiment on the ond 
of Antony Arnauld, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, in-their contest concerning the 
Theory of Ideas 

Secondly , rae the paper called the 
Meditator, is so denominated, because 
ooo ede ede KC, bad the reader remain 
yet unconvinced, we must only hand 
him over to Pyithe or David Hume, 
as one guilty of incurable scepticisin ; 
this last mode of argument being, that 
In most approved use among thie ora- 
tors of the present day, and, indeed, to 


Speak the truth on’t, is wholly unan- 
SWerable, 
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The fair sex, indeed, of wide: in 
the outset, the author professeth him- 
self a respectful and distant admirer, 
may require a looser and more popular 
explanation ; and, though he cannot 
consider himself strictly as accountable 
to them, yet as Culex potest pungere 
anak (an elegant rendering of our vul- 
garism, fa gnat may sting a giant’), I 
would not wish to offend them by 
neglect. 

Thus, then, to address them in pro- 
pria persone (proxies in such matters 
being rather unlucky). As there hath 
already appeared a paper of this de- 
scription, intitled *the Bee,’ Lat first 
had intended, in order te make some- 
thing of a flash, and shew igi a noise 
it should create in the world, by giving 
it a title of similar import, to have 
christened it *the Humbue;’ but this 
thoucht I dropped, and for the follow- 
inv reason: [ wished to give the pub- 
ic some insight into the manner of 
my own life and conduct. Now, these 
are peculiarly meditative, as will ap- 
pear in the sequel, and hence have I 
chosen the appellation of Meditator, as 
asuitable title for papers which con- 
tain the history of myself. This, then, 
isa kind of a reason for the singularity 
of my option, but is not much insisted 
on, the two first being more conclusive 
and logical. 

T ‘Bid papers, therefore, shall be de- 
voted exclusively to myself, and if any 
one should be of so undise ‘ering a ge- 
nius, as to prefer reading the hfe of 
Julius Ceesar or Alexander the Great, 
I can only say to him, with the Arch- 
bishop of Grenada,—* Fare thee well, 
Mr. Gil Blas, and I wish thee a little 
more taste.’ First, therefore, the pub- 
lic may be anxious to have some assu- 
rance that they are not holding evil 
communication, and that [am neither 
what the Spaniards have heretofore af- 
firmed of our nation in particular, nor 
what my Lord Monbeddo hath indubi- 
tably demonstrated of all nations in ge- 
neral, i. e. neither a devil nor a mon- 
key. ‘The following description of my 
outward man will, L hope, set their 
fears at rest. But, first, I beg leave to 
mention an attribute of mine, which, 
although not strictly referrible to my 
exterior, is yet a tacit proof that I shall 
become hi ghly popular. I suppose if 
[ can show ; any physical similitude be- 
tween myself and the Spectator, it will 
be a sufficient passport to similar im- 
mortality, and though I may hereafter 
write blasphemy or sheer nonsense, my 


‘claim to ascat on Parnassus beside him, 
will be as undoubted «as that of his sha- 
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dow. Listen, then, O Isles! I’ mas 
silent as Queen Cleopatra in balm! 
and in this particular differ from the 
Spectator only in the cause of my si- 
lence: his was voluntary, mine, alas! 
is not so. Should I ever dare to write 
an epic, it shall begin with—* Hail, 
holy Babel,” or some such. 

As to my physiognomy, I confess it is 
directly the reverse of my prototype. 
His, as he tells us, was curt and com- 
pressed, like the Dutch countenance of 
alady’s snap-dog. Mine, on the con- 
trary, is rather of the Manchegan con- 
tour, as that of the monk of St. Fran- 
cis,—pale, thin, and long, rather pecu- 
" arly cast, yet not so much so as to be 

fairly called ugly, grave as ever Cas- 
sius’, and sft: chtly inclined to the me- 
lancholy. 

Now, sir, I warrant me, your super- 
ficial thinker will adduce this discre- 
pancy from the prince of periodicals, 
as an argument against my wit, as my 
similitude, in point of taciturnity, was 
in favour of it; but, sir, on the con- 
trary, I pledge myself to prove from 
this very discrepancy, and that logically 
too, the very opposite conclusion. 

As thus, sir, I take as an undoubted 
premiss, the following proposition : 
Every man who possesseth a short phyz 
is a brilliant wit, for the truth of which 
we have a complete logical induction 
in the aforesaid example of the Specta- 
tor, If it be said this induction Is vi- 
cious, being but a singular instance, 
evertible by an opposite one, my res- 
ponse comes as pat as a knight toa dis- 
tressed virgin, though they should have 
as little probable connexion as the 
moou with a pot of ale; videlicet:— 
though the Spectator is certainly but 
one, L believe it will be allowed that be 
is a host in himself, so that, instead of 
one instance, we have a host of them, 
and so complete our induction sufh- 
cleutly, Again, [ tuke as an axiom, 
what I dare suy the reader, having gone 
thus far with me, will find little scruple 
in granting, viz. that my bead 1s turned ; 
and being turned on the pillar of my 
neck, so us to bring the flat of the nose 
to an horizontal position, 1 believe it 
will be allowed that my visage is now 
as shoit as one could wish, when it ts 
recollected that I premised a deficiency 
in its breadth, when lying ina natural 
position. Hence the conclusion is ob- 
vious, and my adversary’s argument 
goes for nothing. Having satistied the 
acute and metaphy sical as to this point, 
it ouly remains to say that my person 
corresponds prettily with my counte- 
nance, being spare though not itl- 
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turned, my chest a little in the shade 
of my head and shoulders, and my 
waist not larger than that which might 
be supposed to fill a moderate lady’s 
arms. 

It may concern the public to know 
that I am about the middle size, wear 
a glass, and take my pocket handker- 
chief out of my left skirt. I declare, 
on the veracity of the oaks of Dodona 
(and that was never questioned, not- 
withstanding that a wooden prophet is 
somewhat akin to Dagon), I have no 
means of coming at the precise year in 
which I was born; for, being yet un- 
married, there has been no perennial 
growth by which my age can be accu- 
rately computed. It may be said, even 
if there had, I should not have been an 
atom the wiser; such growth as I al- 
lude to, being coeval only with the 
date of marriage, and therefore in any 
case can be of no chronological impor- 
tance, unless, like Eve, I was married 
the day I was born. But this objec- 
tion is futile, and may be answered sa- 
tisfactorily in this wise. That, beside 
marriage, by the laws of uxorious Scot- 
land, legitimating all offspring ante- 
cedent to that blessed ceremony, and 
thereby giving the happy bridegroom 
a legal claim to an ex post facto cornu- 
tation, I say, beside such consideration, 
it ison all hands allowed that before 
the performance of that laudable act, 
we are as nothing; our years of single- 
ness vanish noteless amid the infinite 
waste of eternity, and our existence is 
nothing more than a state of lifeless 
vegetation, unless a man can be said to 
live who enjoys his health, his book, his 
friend, and his bottle, in comfort, 
peace, and serenity of mind—barely ; 
an assertion which manifestly outrages 
a'l decency and common sense. 

I have been thus particular in de- 
scribing my person and physical quali- 
fications, for another reason beside that 
cited above, viz. that of satisfying the 
vast curiosity which the public must 
undoubtedly have about every item 
which goes to make up the sum of my 
attributes; and, indeed, I have to apo- 
Jogise that my printer hath not as yet 
hit off a proper design of me, to em- 
bellish the head of this paper. For 
my own part, I wished to be drawn in 
my college academicals, with my nght 
hand firmly grasping Aristotle’s Logics, 
and an owl (emblematic of my wit) 
perched upon my left shoulder. To 
give life and truth to the picture, I 
might also be drawn as devouring a 
custard fresh from the pastry-cook, and 
Wrapt in one of my own Meditators; 





which would be at once a sign of my 
affluence and the estimation in which 
my work will be he!d by the public. 
But my printer is more ambitious: he 
wants me to agree to a device which 
shall represent ne on Parnassus, and 
in the following position. 

My body being thrown into the atti- 
tude of a feathered Mercury, with the 
finger and thumb of the right hand, | 
tweak Homer by the nose, taking Vir- 
gil under the short rib with the other ; 
at the same time, my left footis to be 
placed accurately on the culminating 
point of Shakespeare's belly, a section 
of which, perpendicular to my leg, be- 
ing supposed parallel to the horizon: 
i. e. Shakespeare being on the flat of 
his back, the effect of this pressure on 
the aforesaid parts may be duly noti- 
fied by a correspondent protrusion or 
expulsion of his eyeballs and tongue. 
My body being thus firmly supported 
upon one leg, the supernumerary one 
may be employed in dispossessing Mil- 
tov, fnndamentally, from his seat in the 
clouds, 

Though I may thus be supposed to 
have gotten rid of my ablest autago- 
nists, yet, the lower seats being still 
occupied by the inferior scribes, who 
are nevertheless generally most trouble- 
some and clamorous about their right 
of precedency, they remained yet to 
be disposed of. It was here the inven- 
tion of my printer shewed itself most 
happy, in the choice of a delicate and 
appropriate emblem. ’Twas a long 
time, indeed, before I could prevail 
upon the rascal to let me into what he 
called his master-stroke, which is this: 
he is to be introduced under a petti- 
coat—us the Genius of Poetry, per- 
forming the part of my auxiliary, by 
emptying a chamber-pot on the heads 
of those who are seated below. 

This design seems to me to border 
somewhat on the ludicrous, beside the 
conceit implied in it being rather pre- 
sumptuous; for though | confess | am 
not without the— 

Itch of picture in the front, 

With bags aud wicked rhyme upon ’t, 
yet I think the reader will agree with 
me as to the propriety of a few altera- 
tions 1 suggested, but to which the 
printer hath some unaccountable ob- 
jections. 

As [ never perceive the spirit of com- 
posing so strong within me as when I 
am about going to sleep, I propose that 
Parnassus shall be converted into my 
flock-bed (which can be done by a few 
strokes of the brush); Homer’s nose 
into the snuff of a candle I bave just 
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extinguished with my fingers, and Vir- 
vil into a favourite cat, in the act of 
suffering for her depredations on my 
cream-basin, A joint stool, upon which 
I step when vetting into bed, may ap- 
propriately represent Shakspeare, and 
iny printer may retain his original oc. 
cupation, merely substituting his own 
posteriors for Milton’s, which would 
considerably improve the back ground, 
as Milton was, by all accounts, dispro- 
portionately heavy, in the last part of 
him which he shewed to the public, 
Thus, the reader will perceive the won- 
derful economy and keeping of my 
vroup; a printer, a jolt stool, a cao. 
dle, anda cat, perform all that was ever 
done on Parnassus by Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, and the Genius of Poetry. 
My printer is, however, not quite sa- 
tistied with the part assigned him, but 
[ hope to bring him round. His own 
device he calls by the name—Poet’s 
Pinnacle, but will not allow mine to be 
denominated Printer’s Province. | 
shall duly communicate to the public 
any future particulars of this proceed- 
ing, which L shall judge to make for 
their interests. ?. WILDERNESSE. 
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Original Communications. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—The impartiality and candour 
ever observable in the conduct of your 
paper, bas induced me to trouble you 
with a few remarks on National Edu- 
cation,—a subject, sir, which | con- 
ceive will not be misplaced in a work 
whose aim is the welfare of society, 
and whose objects of research must na- 
turally embrace every institution con- 
nected with the improvement and 1- 
struction of mankind. Should the fol- 
lowing observations meet your appro- 
bation, by giving them an early inser- 
tion, you will oblige 

Your constant reader 
and correspondent, —B. 


On a reference to the page of history: 
even in the earliest ages of society, We 
may discover the rudiments of national 
education. The Jews, as the most re- 
gularly organized nation, might, !- 
deed, have been supposed to have pur 
sued some fixed plan in the education 
of their progeny, since they lived under 
a divine legation, whose principles were 
pure and wise as the Being from whom 
it emanated. But such was the com- 
plicated nature of the Jewish econoinys 
so numerous its legal requirements, 
and go extensive the application of 1% 
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civit as well as religious enactments, 
that some fixed system of national edu- 

cation became necessary to instruct the 
people in all the particulars of their 
duty. This task was assigned to the 
high priest and his assistants; and it 
was positively commanded that thewhole 
law should be read over once every 
seven years, at the feast of tabernacles, 
in solemn assembly of all the people ; 
and the substance of it, as contained in 
the Song of Moses, should be learned 
by heart by every Israelite, aud that 
every king of Israel should be obliged 
to make a copy of it, with his own 
hand, from that which was committed 
by Moses to the custody of the Le- 
vites, for his own private instruction. 
The Rabbies add, that if the king had 
not written a copy of it before he came 
to the crown, he was obliged to write 
two afterwards, the one to be deposited 
in his treasury, and the other to be 
kept about him for his daily medita- 
tion and direction. But, from the 
perfection to which this people arrived, 
at a very early period, in the arts and 
sciences, we are led to conclude that 
their great legislator, Moses, § who was 
learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians,’ was careful to have them 
properly instructed ii those trades and 
employments which would be so neces- 
sary to their prosperity when they 
came to be established as a nation in 
the land of Canaan. 

But it is not to the Jews alone that 
we may refer for arguments in support 
of a national sy stem of educ ‘ration, as 
every regularly established colony, how- 
ever small in number and rude in man- 
ner, affordsan example of its practice ; 
though, to the persevering industry of 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster is to be 
attributed the state of perfection to 
which it has now arrived. After the 
controversy which has so long sub- 
sisted between these two champions of 
learning respecting their several claims 
to originality, I shall not dwell on the 

comparative merits of either, but view 
the system yenerally , asa public insti- 
tution, whose ultimate object is the in- 
struction of the rising generation. 


Religion, the eamelas aud practice 
of which involves both the temporal 
and eternal welfare of the human race, 
is here, as it was with the Jews, the 
great end and aim of the institution; 
and its principles, though they may be 
differently explained in the two esta- 
blishments, are so c! learly developed in 
both, as to lead the pupil to an inti- 
Mate and practical knowledge of the 
duties he owes to God, his neighbour, 
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and himself. As the application of 
this system extends at present only to 
the children of the poor, the studies 
are confined to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and needle-work, of the 
steady improvement in which, as well 
as the orthodox opinions of the children 
in the Important article of religion, 
the yearly examination of the several 
schools offer convincing evidence. 
These elementary instructions, how- 
ever excellent and useful in them- 
selves, have been objected to by some, 
as being defective in extent; and it has 
been inquired, to what ed is all this 
learning, if the children, when dis- 
missed from the school, are totally ig- 
norant of every means of gaining a 
livelihood 2? This observation has been 
particularly made relative to the girls, 
who, on going out to service, have 
been found totally incapable of every 


domestic employment, and qualitied | 


only for semptresses and nursery go- 
vernesses. 

Though this is an evil of which there 
are too many examples (I may say in 
both sexes), yet it appears not to be 
without remedy; and, accordingly, 
means have been taken in an establish- 
ment at Mile End, to institute a ma- 
nufactory, on the same principle as that 
at the school for the blind, where the 

arious handicraft trades are taught. 
But this still appears to embrace only 
the boys, whilst the girls remain unac- 
quainted with domestic employments. 
[t has been suggested, that this may 
be remedied by ‘sending out each cirl 
above ten years of age, in regular rota- 
tion, one day in each week, to the 





houses of respectable families in the | 


neighbourhood, to assist the servants, 
for their keep, by which means they 
will in time be qualified in those em- 
ployments, on which, 
tion in society, they will most probably 
depend for their livelihood. 

If this plan was generally adopted, 
the evil complained of would be effec- 
tually remedied, and society at large 
proportionably benefitted. ‘The extra- 
vagance, Insolence, and ignorance so 
generally found among servants, aud 
the high wages they * frequently de- 
inand, “would. by this means be remov- 
ed, whilst the instructions they had 
imbibed in the school, would tend 
powerfully to correct that looseness of 
morals, at preseut so lamentably pre- 
valent among this class of society. 

All this could be easily effected by 
the agency of the mistresses of the 
schools, who, by inquiry, could ascer- 
tain the proper places to seud the girls 





from their sta- | 





to; and there can be no doubt but every 
respectable housekeeper would willingly 
embrace such an offer, if made on the 
terms proposed. Let the plan be but 
generally adopted, and society will 
quickly find the benefit of its opera- 


tion, 
- —T+Ot— - - 


FOREVER. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—Can you serve me, your most 
humble servant ? Forever! You may 
depend on my importance, and find 
ine In many place 3s,—since an election 
never takes place without me, and [ am 
there used in the wav of expressing the 
highest triumph. Whenever your 
most Gracious Majesty George the 
Fourth appears in public, [am upper- 
most on the lips of his subjects. I was 
also to the lonely woman who is depart- 
ed, of much consequence; and yet 
time shows how little 1 am attended | to. 
[ am used more than occasion sane- 
tions in many of your domestic circles, 
‘Forever quarelling !'—Then reproach- 
ed as a sot,—* Forever drinking !"—As 
a book-worm,—* Forever reading ! 
Sometimes ‘ Forever gossipping !’ That 


woman’s clack—is Forever going ? 
Her ladyship—is Forever painting ? 


And then, cries the wrathful divine, a 
wicked man—is ‘ Forever d—d!’ [ 
sincerely trust, sir, I am quite secure 
from any condemnation, seeing that 
happiness—is Forever sure! Doubt- 
lessly so; yet pardon me, sir, if I tell 
you that an illiberal critic—is Forever 
abusive! [ have great complaint to 
make against those persons who leave 
their property so illiberally, and to be 
so soon possessed. Why not leave it 
Forever ? Ah! sir, bo immense 
would iny wealth be if L could ever 
hope to be in possession of it! which, 
like happiness to the fond pursuer, is 
ever within view, but never within 
crasp. I should be more successful if 


‘an angry foe called Never were not 


opposed to my interests; however, 
Sometimes aids my cause. Ww hatsoever, 
Whosoever, and several other relatives 
have my warmest thanks, and, to pre- 
vent you disliking me, reject every ar- 
ticle sent you of every other descrip- 
tion, since I assure you, with great 
modesty, there can be no writer like 
one who writes— FOREVER ! 
Islington, Aug. 1821, 
-—~—=+ pr oa — 
LORD MAYOR’s SHOW. 


Scarce the shril] trumpet or the echoing horn 
With zeal impatient chides the tardy morn, 
When T/iames, meandering as thy channel strays, 
Its auibient wave dugus(a’s Lord surveys: 
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No prouder triumph, when with eastern pride 
The burnished galley burst upon the tide, 

Thy bavks of Cydnus say—tho’ Egypt’s queen 


With soft allurements graced the clowing 
scene ; 

Though silken streamcrs waved and all was 
mute, 


Save the soft trillings of the mellow lute; 

Though spicy torches chased the lingering 
gloom, 

Aud zephyrs blew in every gale perfume. 

But soon, as pleased they win their wat’ry way, 

And dash from bending oars the scattered 


spray, 
The dome wide spreading greets th’ exploring 
eyes, 


Where erst proud Rufus bade his courts arise. 

Here borne, our Civic Chief the brazen store, 

With pointing fingers, numbers o’er and o'er; 

Then pleased around him greets his jocund 
train, 

And seeks in proud array his new domain. 

Returning now, the pond’rous coach of state 

Rolls o'er the pavement that groans neath its 
weight, 

And as slow paced amid the shouting throng, 

Its massive frame majestic moves along, 

The prancing steeds with gilded trappings gay, 

Proud of the load, their sceptred lord convey. 


Behind, their posts, a troop attendant gain, 

Press the giy throng, and join the smiling 
train 3 

White martial bands with nodding plumes ap- 
pear, 

And waving streamers close the gay career. 


Here too a Chief the opening ranks display, 

Whose radiant armour shoots a beamy ray ; 

So Britain erst beheld her troops advance, 

And prostrate myriads crouch beneath her 
lance : 

But though no more when threat’ning dangers 
nigh, 

The glittering cuisses clasp the watrior’s thigh ; 

Aloft no more the nodding plumage bows, 

Or polished he/m bedecks his maniy brows ; 

A patriot band still generous Britain boasts, 

To guard her altars and protect her coasts ; 

From rude attacks her sacred name to shield, 

And now, as ever, teach her foe to yield. 

Time’s Telescope. 








4 t 
MOriginal Poetry. 
ORIGIN OF CHESS, 
ELUCIDATED FROM CHAUCER. 
AT chesse* with me she ’gan.to play, 
With her false draughtis full divers, 
She stale on me, and take my fers ; 
And whan I saw my fers away, 
Alas! I couth no lengir play, 





* Again; in the Frankeleine’s Tale, p. 11212. 
< Theydancen and they play at ches and tables.’ 
And p. 11585 :— 
‘ His tables Toletanes forth he brought.’ 
These were the astronomical tables composed 
by order of Alphonso, King of Castile, about 
the middle of the 13th century, and called 
sometimes Tabyle Toletane, from being 
adapted to the city of Joledo. 
+ The piece at chess, next to the king, which 
we and other European nations call the gucen, 
though very improperly, as Hyde observed. 
Pherz or pherzin, which is the Persian name 
for the same piece, signifies the king's chicf 
counsellor or general. See Hist. Shakiluo, 


But sayid, farewel suete ! your’s, 

And farewel all that er there is 5 

Therewith fortune ysayid chet here, 

And mate § in the myd poynt of the chekere 

With a payne errant, alas! 

Ful craftyir to play she was 

Than Athalus, that made the game 

First of the chesse, so was his name ; 

But God wolde I had ones or twise 

[conde and knowe the jeopardise 

That could the Greke Pythagorus, 

I should have plaise the bet at ches, 

And kept my fers the bet therby. 

The Dreme, pp- C52—669. 
ANTIQ. 
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A COMPARISON, 

THe dew-drop that glitters on yon blooming 
rose, 

That sparkles so beauteous and bright, 

The transcience of this state of life truiy shows, 

And how certain and swift is its flight. 


That dew-drop will waste when the bright 
sunny ray 

Shall around all its richness and sweetness 
be spread, 

And that glittering brightness will all fade away, 

And naught shail remain in its stead. 


When once ’t has dissolved, it will never again 
Grace the air in which lately it shone ; 
But, like ended life, may for ever remain 
Deplor’d, tlio’ for ever ‘tis gone. 
Like the dew-drop, life glitters and glories 
awhile, 
In the face of the sun and its ray; 
But destruction and death do around them 
both eoil, 
And both swiftly, alas, fade away. 


A moment they glitter—a moment they glow, 
And look as for ever they ’d last ; 
In a moment they flee,—all that’s left is to 
know 
That they were, and that now they are past. 
J.C. P, 
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THE CULPRIT AND THE COLONEL. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 

Tie other day, a hardy son of Mars, 

Whose front bears many honourable scars, 

Whose sun-burnt brow oft dropp’d the briny 
sweat 

Within the torid zone, in dog-star heat, 

Was very very dry, but fate severe 

Penied the price of one poor glass of becr ; 

Hard was his case, indeed, so let me teil ye, 

The veteran stripp’d his back to serve his belly, 

For which poor back was doomed, with martial 
rigour, 

To pay with skin for linen and for liquor. 

The appointed morning came, the bugle’s 
throat 

Warned the batallion to the fatal spot, 

Where the drum-major, with his hateful squad, 

The instruments of torture had displayed ; 

The colonel gave command the lash to ply, 

And thus the veteran spoke and heav’d a 
sigh,— 

Thus he remonstrated ; for no condition 

Could bring him to the meanness of petition: 

‘°Jis hard this back, which ne’er was turned 
on foe, 

Should, for a trifle, such treatment undergo, 





{ From Persian shai, i.e. king, and means 
take care of your king. Ibid. 
§ Struck dead—Gloss. Conquered, sub- 
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Wiile others, whom I easily could name, 

May with impunity commit the same. 

Sir, in your regiment there is a man 

Who from his neighbour stole a fine new s7/¢ 

You know the thing was done, you know the 

man, 

Yet on the business you've been always mute 

I humbly own I merit well the lash— 

But why make fish ef one and tother flesh?” 

The colonel wildly look’d, like Hercules stPode, 

And swore it was an arrant lie by G—; 

‘However,’ he added, ‘name him, and, by 

heaven, . 

Thy sentence every lash shall be forgiven.’ 

The culprit sternly answered, £ that I can,’ 

And (as the prophet said of old,) * thou art the 

man 

Who stole the suit—nay, more, upon my life, 

In that same suit you stole your neighbour's 

wife” 

To call this truth I can’t, indeed, pretend, 

But this I can inform you, to be brief, 

The colonel heard it scarcely to an end, 

When off he sneaked—not much unlike a 
thief. D. M. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF A COUSIN. 

TEN winters! “tis indeed—it seems but yester- 

day— 

Since round the social fire-side, snugly placed, 

The joke was wont to glad the merry circle, 

And thine among the rest ; 

And now! where now? companion of my 

youth— 

Inseparable, till Death’s icy touch 

Chill’d all the springs that once gave play 

To soul as lively as e’er wann’d mortal. 

Where now, Companion—namesake—rela- 

tive! 

Alas! *twere task full hard to trace a vestige 

Of thy corporeal frame—except, perbaps, a 

bone 

Might still remain, memento of thy being ; 

Allelse commingled with the dust— 

Corrupted—withered into naught. 

sad thought! but thought ineffably more dis- 

mal, 

Were this the goal—the all-concluding scene! 

No; thine immortal! soul has wing’d its way 

To realms of happiness perennial, 

To realms where sorrow, sin, corruption, are 

unknown, 

And yet regret thy earlier call to bliss 5 

Regret the summons of a much-lov’d kinsman 

To inherit the reward of spotless youth ! 

Would fain withhold him from eternal bliss ; 

Nay, would almost drag him back to this sad 
pilgrimage, 

To taste a little more its bitter cup, 

And’mid allurement stand the test still longe!, 

Till, perudventure, man’s most deadly foe 

Had so wound round him as to make his claim 

To heaven full problematical —How stranges 

How paradoxical a proof of friendship! 

To wish him here again—again to struggle 

With the world’s evils--sorrow, pain, tempt 
tion. 

And for what? to exchange a few more words: 

Poor benefit, to set against the chance 

Of deviating from the narrew path to glory. 

No; let us rather feel contented—grateful 

That he has been removed from jeopardy 

Before temptation had the power to wajp ved 

Grateful that he has gone to blissful mansions 

Mansions where he, please God, shall rec 
nise us, 

There in celestial harmony to dwell for eve 











p- 88-9. 


dued.—Spens. 


8th May, 1821. , 
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Drury Lane.—On Saturday night, 
anold favourite made his firstappearance 
for the season at this house, and was 
received with that ardent joy which al- 
ways welcomes Munden after a tempo- 
rary absence, however short. The part 
selected for him was Peter Post Obit, 
in the comedy of Folly as it fies. 
This is one of the worst comedies of a 
bad school. Itsauthor. Reynolds, was 
a man of dramatic ingenuity, who 


knowing the stave and the talents of 


the performers well, wrote every piece 
for the moment and for the individual! S. 
His comedies were for an anc 
not for all time, and he might have in- 
dorsed them as the managers do their 
free admissions, * not transferable.’ 
Why this comedy was chosen we know 
not, unless to put Munden’s talents to 
the severest test, by showing how much 
he could make of a bad part; and 
much he certainly did) make of it 

Fis anxiety toavoid the duel with Cur- 
sitor, and when that could no longer be 
done, his eagerness to render it harm- 
less, wereinp admirable humour; but his 
best scene was his triumph after the 
bloodless rencontre. He returned 
from the fleld) waving his pistol with 
great courage, and sin ving, with exul- 

tation, * None but the brave deserve 
the fair;’ fresh with his blushing 
hononrsthick upon him, he braved Dr. 
Jufallible, and upon the bare suppo- 
sition of an insult, threw his card on 
the floor, as valiantly as ever champion 
threw a glove. Munden’s drollery in 
this scene was rich and exuberant. 

The part of Tom Tick was originally 
written for Lewis; on this occasion it 
was ably personated by Mr, Elliston, 

Harley’s Dr. Infallible, Knight’s Gil- 

bert, Cooper’ s Melmoth, and Mrs. Ed- 
win’s Lady Melimoth, all possessed as 
much spirit as the characters were sus- 
ceptible of, and the comedy, on its 
revival, was well received. 

On ee anew musical come- 
dy, 1 th two acts, 


(re 
dpe b] 


vas produced, entitled 
Maid or W ifs or the Deceiver de- 
ceived, It is founded on a French 
plece, in one act, performed last season 
at the Argyll Rooms; it has, however, 
been consider ably altered in adapting 
itto the English stage. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the plot :— 

‘Sir George Rakewell (Elliston), a gay 
Married baronet, who affects to be very 
Uxurious, has a smart valet, Ready 
(Harley), to whom he has promised an 
annuity, so long as he shall remain sin- 
Sle. Ready is, however, privately mar- 





a 


ried to Fanny (Miss Con li ars a villag- 
er. Lady Rakewell being from home, 
Sir George goes to the village to seek a 
pretty oirl he had seen, and gives Ready 
orders to assume authority , in his absence, 
over the other servants. Of this Ready 
avails himself, orders dinner, and the cha- 
riot to give his Fanny a drive. Sir George 
returns, after an unsuccessful search after 
Fanny, who is the new object of _ his 
passion ;—she returns at the moment, 
and Sir George be lieves thisto have been 
managed by Ready as an agreeabie sur- 
! ‘ise: the dinner provided for Ready 
and his wife, is served up to Sir George 
and iI*anny, and Ready is obliged to wait 
on them attable. ‘Tormented with jea- 
lousy and trembling for his annuity, he 
despatches a messenger to inform Lady 
Rakewell that Sir George has been taken 
seriously ill, She returns, and, after some 
amusing incidents and well sustained equi- 
— the marriage of Ready is disco- 

red, and, though dismissed from the of- 
fice of valet, he is made steward. 


This piece is, we understand, the 
first production of a gentleman, who 
has also composed and selected the 
music. The plot islight, and the dia- 
logue possesses little merit, but the si- 
tuations are admirable, and the succes- 


sion of incidents so rapid, that the at- 
tention is kept on the gui vive the 
whole time. The acting was very 


good; Miss Copeland, w ho has been 
transferred from the Surrey Theatre, 
where she was a great favourite, made a 
most successful debut, and played with 
yreat spirit. She sung a gay lively 
air, n the second act, with much taste, 
and was loudly encored. Harley was 
excellent in Ready ; and in any thing 
bearing the semblance of an intrigue, 


few play better than Elliston. The 
piece was completely successful, 
Covent Garpen.—On Tuesday 


night, Goldsmith’s admirable comedy, 
She Stoops to Conquer, was performed, 
for the purpose of introducing Mrs. 
Chatterley on this stage. We have 
seen this lady passIDe from one theatre 
to another, and gradually improving 
in every character she undertook, until 
we vow find her at home, in one of the 
ereat winter theatres, and supporting 
characters in the first line of her pro- 
fession. In the partof Miss Hardeas- 
tle, Chatterley gratified the 
wishes of her best friends. To the 
most judicious conception of the cha- 
racter, which, however, is very original, 
she added a share of spirit and vivacity, 
and an archness aud intelligence which 
rendered it admirable. With a good 
person, highly expressive features, ~and 
a voice which is at once agreeable and 
well managed, she secured the «undi- 


7. 
Mrs. 
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vided approbation of a crowded au- 
dience, and proved herself worthy to 
sustain the high rank she had assumed. 
The whole of the performance was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

Haymarket THeatre.— This thea- 
tre closed its season on Friday night, 
with an address, spoken by Mr. Terry, 
in which is the following passage :— 
‘Our short summer privilege gradually 
encroached upon, and each succeeding 
year made less and less by the tnvasion 
of the winter houses, has at length been 
entirely taken away from us by oue of 
them. Since, then, the winter thea- 
tres are becoming summer ones, and 
are striving utterly to deprive us of that 
small portion of the year which had 
hitherto been left free to our use, it is 
but fair, (indeed it is the only chance 
we have remaining,) that we, availing 
ourselves of the full extent of the royal 
license granted tothe property, should, 
in return, endeavour, as much as possi- 
ble, to make the summer theatre a 
winter one.’ 

We know of no circumstance con- 
nected with the drama which has given 
us so much pleasure as this declaration 
on the part of the managers of the 
Haymarket Theatre. We understand 
that the royal license extends to 
eight months, and since the experi- 
ment of producing a company inde- 
pendent of the two great theatres, has 
been tried and succeeded, we trust 
they will ‘spin their term of freedom 
out toitsduelength.’ Itisa duty the 
proprietors owe to themselves, whose 
property has been invaded by an un- 
fair monopoly; it is due to the publie, 
who has been liberal in its support of 
this theatre; and, above all, itis due to 
the legitimate drama, to preserve its 
lastremaiming temple from the profana- 
tion of spectacle and pantomime. This 
is a subject on which we feel ardently, 
and, therefore, though we dismiss it at 
present briefly, we shall feel it our duty 
to return to it soon, 

Surrey Tueatrae.—NMr. Dibdin is 
determined, that if his autumnal sea- 
son is short, it shall be ‘a merry oue ;’ 
a succession of novelties have been per- 
formed; aud Miss S. Booth, who 
would be an acquisition to any theatre, 
has supported some of her most fa- 
vourite characters, particularly Pris- 
cilla Tomboy, Amanthis, and Little 
Pickle, in which it would be difficult 
to find her equal. Notwithstanding 
nine theatres are now open nightly, in 
London, the Surrey bas had an ample 
share of that patronage which it so 
justly nents. ‘There have been some 
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new appearances, of which we shall 
speak in our next. 

Apvetepnt THeatre.—Two new 
pieces have been produced at this _ 
house during the week ; the first, inti- 
tled the Marriage Bachelor, is a spi- | 
rited version, in one act, of the French | 
piece brought out at Drury Lane on | 
the same evening, under the name of 
Maid or Wife. The names of the cha- 
racters are altered, but the plot and 
the principal incidents are of course 
the same. The parts sustained at 
Drury Lane by Mr. Elliston, Harley, 
and Miss Copeland, were, at the Adel- | 
phi, filled by Mr. Burroughs, Wrench, 
and Mrs. Baker (from the Haymarket), | 
who played very well, and secured the 
piece a hearty reception. On Thurs- 
day, a burletta, called Love’s Alarum, 
was acted for the first time. It, too, 
seems of foreign origin, and is an 
amusing trifle. It was well received. 
The house boasts nightly a crowded 
audience. 

Orymerc THEATRE.—We have not 
yet had an opportunity to visit this 
house, which opened on Saturday last; 
“but if we may judge from the nume- 
rous favourite actors engaged, it must 
present very strong attractions. 

West Lonnon Tueatre.—A the- 
atre, situated in Tottenham Street, 
which has successively had the name 
of the Tottenham Street, Regency, 
and West London Theatres, has made 
a bold attempt; nothing less than that 
of producing the GEdipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, which, says the play-bill, 
has not been performed for 2240 years. 
It is adapted to the stage by Mr. Faa- 
cit, the author of ‘ Justice,’ the * Mil- 
ler’s Maid,’ &c.; the two first acts are 
principally from the plays of Dryden 
and Voltaire, on this subject ; the third 
act 1s almost a literal translation from 
Sophocles.— Mr. Huntley, as CEdipus, 
and Mrs. Glover, as Jocasta, were 
powerfully energetic; and Q&dipus 
possesses a sufficient number of classic 
admirers to muke it popular even in 
the humblest of the minor theatres. 
Who, then, will dare to say that the 
public taste is vitiated ? 




















Hiterature and Science. 


Discovery Ships. —Letters have been 
received from the discovery ships un- 
der the command of Captain Parry, 


ee 


dated 16th July; they were then at | 


Resolution Island, in Hudson's Bay. 


They had met with some heavy ice-| 
considerable obstructions | 
from the ice, which was then melting | 


berys and 
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fast, but having passed these in- 
conveniences, they were pursuing their 
voyage of discovery up the inlet at the 
north of the bay. The officers and 


men were all in the highest health and 


spirits ; well and amply provided with 
every kind of provisions, and delighted 
with the security and excellence of 
their ships, which, though deeply la- 
den, had proved quite manageable. 

A Danish family, desirous of pur- 
chasing a beautiful mummy for one of 
the museums in Copenhagen, wrote to 
M. Dumrecher, Danish consul at 
Alexandria, who, assisted by M. Te- 


denat, the French consul, procured gn 


intelligent man to set out for Upper 
Egypt, with a firman from the Pasha, 
to search the tombs of the ancient 
kings. For the greater dispatch, they 
employed two different parties of the na- 
tives, from Longsor and from Karnack. 
The former were the most fortunate, 
discovering a tomb that had never been 
opened, and where they found, on the 
third day, a mummy with five cases ; 


they asked for this 6000 piastres of | 


Egypt, (1331.) which was paid them. 
The fellahs of Karnach, thus disap- 
pointed, and having had three days’ 
toil for nothing, had warm disputes 
with those of Longsor; and mischiev- 
ous consequences might have ensued, 
as their villagers took a part in the 
quarrel, if the possessors of the mum- 
my had not given 1000 piastres, (22I.) 
extra to the Arabs of Karnack, to 
whom also some participation was made 
by those of Longsor. This mummy is 
the most superb and beautiful of all 
that have been hitherto discovered. 
To judge of it from the ornaments in 
relief, which decorate the cases, and 
especially one whereoa gold has been 
lavished, from the rich style of the 
amulets, from the largeness of the pa- 
pyrus, and all the hieroglyphical em- 
bellishments about the body, it must 
have been that of some Egyptian king 
or prince. This conjecture is corro- 
borated by the number of cases, as the 
mummies of the greatest persons in 
general have only three. 


The Russian frigate, Voslock, Caps 
tain Bellinghausen, has arrived from 
a yoyage of discovery, &c. in the South 
Pacific. She reached 70° south, 
nearly in the track of Captain Cook, 
and reports his Sandwich land to be an 
island or islands, 

The Emperor Alexander has erected 
at Abo, in Finland, a maynificent ob- 
servatory, the direction of which heen- 
trusted to Balbeck, the celebrated as- 
tronomer, 
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| they are perfectly original. 





Che Wee. 
‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 


Wilkes one day asked Garrick 
© What he called honesty ?}>—* What 
is that to you ?’ said the Roscius, ‘ med- 
dle with things that concern you.’ 

Characteristic Anecdote. — When 
Lord Amherst, on his return from his 
late embassy to China, mentioned to 
Bonaparte that the interesting people 
of the Loochoo Islands, according to 
Captain Hall’s account, used neither 
arms nor money, Bonaparte broke 
forth—* No arms! Sacre! how do 
they carry on war then?’ When the 
same circumstances were related to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ No money / Bless me ! how 
do they carry on the government ?” 

The author of a book, recommend- 
ing abstinence from animal food, has 
received a severe reprimand from the 
Court of Aldermen, in London, for in- 
stilling pernicious principles into the 
cilizens. 
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THE KAMOOS. 


AN INDEX, in Folio, to this celebrated Book, 
which has lately been Printed in India, is just 
published by Mr. A. SALAME, who composed 
it with great care and accuracy. All those 
Orientalists who possess copies of ‘The Ka- 
moos,’ will find this Index very useful. 

Apply for it at No. 9, Fludyer Street, White 
Hall. 


This day is published, price 6s. in boards, 


PARAMYTHIA; or, MENTAL 
RECKEATIONS; being Historical, Descrip- 
tive, and Humourous Anecdotes: collected 
chiefly during a long Residence at the Court of 
Russia, by the Author; who pledges himself 
To which he has 
illustrative of 





added, a short Introduction, 
Anecdote. 

London: Printed for LAWLER and QUICKys 
9, Old Broad Street. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE communications of Eliza, L., Maria, Mac, 
and 8. T. have been received. 

We agree with every remark made by W.on 
the gallant Ponsonby; but we can do no- 
thing more. 

Cerdric is requested to send to our office fr 
a letter any time after Monday. 


—— 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 35, Strand, 
two duors East of Exeter Change; where advertises 
ments are received, and communications ‘for the 
Editor’ (vost paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Pauls Church Yard; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court; Chapple, Pall 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by alt Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.— Printed by Davidson, Old Bos- 
well Qourt, Carey Street. 
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